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THE LEGEND OF THE BRIAR ROSE. 
I. 


BEHOLD how small a hurt to maidenhood — 
The least pin-prick for finger —can avail, 
So that in spite of jerkin and plate-mail 
The indignant thorns in this enchanted wood 
Rise up in waves of blossoming thorny flood, 
And make with their sharp fence perpet- 
ual jail, 
Wherein lie princely captives ’neath the 
bale 
Of that dark drowse that might not be with- 
stood. 


But as I gaze upon the face and mind 
Of him who at the fulness of the year 
Comes seeking Peace enwrapt in slumber 
deep, 
I almost pray the bush shall never bear 
But shields, the sword no fitter sheath shall 
find 
Than this rose tangle, so that war’ may 
sleep. 
II. 


Crouched at the feet of that old hoary king 
Asleep above the laws he fain would 
mend, 
The Dante-faced and blue-robed council- 
lor friend 
Leans on his hand and dreams of that new 
thing 
He thought of ere the soft bewildering wing 
Of slumber touched his forehead; purple- 
penned 
The book lies open, what the king shall 
spend 
Sleeps in the bag, the harper cannot sing. 


So roll the hundred years, in gorgeous sleep 
The arras hangs, but still with open eyes 
The roses through the lattice push and peep, 

And still where sits the standard-bearing 


Moor 
One thing must wake to give back sun’s 
surprise 
And color’s marvellous life, — the shining 
floor. 
Il. 
Above the well the maidens three are sleep- 
ing; 


Above the maidens three the roses blow; 
None pass the long dark gateway’s arch 

to know 
What tryst beside the fountain they are keep- 


ing. 
Above the cloth the shuttle no more leaping 
Rests ’neath a drowsy hand, and down 
below 
Half-wound the wool-ball lies, from rafters 
glow 
The unwoven yarns new come from color- 
steeping. 


Sleep, maidens three, the wells of fate are dry! 


And Love’s red roses that o’er-canopy 
Your slumber wake, they have not lost their 
will ; 
Love cannot sleep, nor Envy swoon to 
death. 


IV. 


Now know I why so wistful was the face 
Of that dark knight before whose naked 


sword 
The thorny casket opened where was 
stored 
Love laid in slumber, sleep with beauty’s 
grace. 


Behold, this is his lady’s sleeping place : 
There lies her jewel-box with.added hoard 
Of rose-leaf gems, her golden hair is 
poured 
Above a rosy cushion — but the lace 


Of bed-quilt jewelry has never moved: 
She has not sighed nor turned in sleep; she 
lies 
And dreams of things beyond the hun- 
dred years; 
The fateful morning’s light is in the skies ! 
The roses flush and fall, a footstep nears ; 
And Beauty wakes to find herself beloved. 


Murray’s Magazine. 


JOY. 
A BANK HOLIDAY CONCEIT. 
O Joy! Since letters three 


Spell Thee, 
Why art Thou still unspelt by me? 


Sorrow hath double; six — 
They fix 
Themselves in thought, like burrs or pricks. 


But yet, Joy, never so 
(I know) 
Dost Thou: Thy three from record go. 


Stay, stay, O prithee stay! 
A‘ J ” : F 
May be remember’d any day — 


And then, if this be so, 
Aa“ 
The Memory need not let go. 


But still that last long ‘* Y ”’ 
Will fly 
Away; why willit? Why? why? why? 


O most mysterious Three, 
To me 
Come! —or you mine can never be, 





In vain, in vain I strive 


Sleep, maidens three, the loom of fate is | To live 
| With You; Joy only Joy can give! 
Spectator. 


still! 
But Até’s ball upon the floor beneath, 


M. FRERE. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE AMERICAN SILVER BUBBLE. 


BY ROBERT GIFFEN. 


THE late Mr. Bagehot used to remark 
that the United States was a country for 
exemplifying by experiments on a large 
scale the old truths of political economy. 
The people were indifferent to experience 
gained elsewhere, while they were pro- 
tected from the most serious consequences 
of mistakes, that would be supremely dis- 
astrous in old countries, by their magnifi- 
centresources. They were thus constantly 
renewing old experiments under favorable 
conditions and confirming, if not adding 
to, our knowledge of the principles of po- 
litical economy. The latest experiment 
of this kind is the silver legislation, of 
which we have all heard so much during 
the last few months. Of all things in the 
world, “money,” which can least bear 
tampering with, or anything but scientific 
treatment, is being made in America the 
bone of party contention, under the influ- 
ence partly of a mining interest which 
desires strongly to get a better price for 
silver, and partly of a soft money interest, 
which desires to have abundant money of 
some kind if it cannot have inconvertible 
paper. The resulting legislation, which 
has in fact been accomplished, is certainly 
of a singular character, and raises ques- 
tions of immediate practical as well as sci- 
entific interest, not only to Americans but 
to other peoples as well. Some account 
of the matter, then — of the fantastic ideas 
which influence the event, of the results 
which must ensue as distinguished from 
those hoped for and predicted, and of the 
consequences to wider interests — may 
thus be of some use. The facts are highly 
complex and little known and understood 
even in America. Two articles which 
have lately appeared in the American 
Quarterly Fournal of Economics, one by 
Mr. Taussig and the other by Mr. Horace 
White,* throw a good deal of light upon 
the matter, and I should like, therefore, 
to refer to these articles at starting, so that 
those interested may follow up the subject, 
although the point of view from which I 


* Quarterly Fournal of Economics, April and 
July, 1890. London, Macmillan & Co. 
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now write is different from that of both 
authors referred to, and my own informa- 
tion is mainly derived from independent 
study of American official reports and 
publications. 


It appears necessary at the beginning 
to give some account of the American 
monetary system, which is highly complex 
and difficult, bearing traces of the system 
of inconvertible paper which only came 
to an end twelve years ago, and of the con- 
flict of ideas between the hard and soft 
money schools which has prevented the 
establishment and consolidation of a con- 
sistent and harmonious system. 

The first point, then, is that the stand- 
ard monetary substance of the United 
States is still practically gold. The unit 
is a dollar, consisting of 253% grains of 
standard gold. The intention in 1873, 
when a bimetallic standard was formally 
abandoned, was to have a complete mono- 
metallic system, with a gold standard, like 
England ; and although this intention has 
been partly nullified by legislation of a 
different kind in 1878, on resuming specie 
payments, and since, at the instigation of 
the abundant money party, yet gold in fact 
retains its pre-eminence—in the United 
States system. It is still the only metal 
there which individuals can take to the 
mint to be coined. All the other coinages 
or currencies — so-called legal tender sil- 
ver coins and paper money of different 
descriptions, as well as fractional silver 
and copper — are substitutionary and rep- 
resentative of the standard substance only, 
and are kept up to the gold standard by 
the various monometallic devices for such 
currency — viz., limited coinage or issue; 
receivability at the government Treasury 
for taxes and dues as the equivalent of 
gold ; and, in some cases, limitation of the 
legal tender privilege. 

The actual amount of the standard mon- 
etary substance in use is not material, 
as the United States, like any other 
country with a metallic standard automat- 
ically working, can draw, if need be, upon 
the standard substance wherever it can be 
obtained; but it may ve noted that the 
United States has, in fact, a very sufficient 
stock of the standard metal. According 
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to the report of Mr. Leech, the director of 
the mint in the United States, on the pro- 
duction of gold and silver in 1889, the vis- 
ible stock of gold in the United States on 
the first of January last — thatis, the stock 
in the Treasury and in the banks, and not 
including anything that might be in private 
hands — was 84,000,000/.* This is ample 
and more than ample. The corresponding 
sum in the United Kingdom is probably 
under 40,000,000/., the reserve of the Bank 
of England being 20,000,000/. only. We 
have a considerable sum in addition in 
private hands used as small change which 
the United States dispenses with ; but the 
actual and visible stock available for the 
support of large transactions is smaller 
here than there. It is estimated that there 
may be 50,000,000/, more gold in the 
United States which cannot be visibly 
accounted for, that being the excess over 
visible stocks shown by a calculation from 
the annual production and the excess of 
imports over exports since specie pay- 
ments were resumed, less the estimated 
amount used in the arts, but this sum of 
50,000,000/. is not visible, and the calcu- 
lation only illustrates the uncertainty of 
most calculations as to the amount of the 
precious metals in existence or use. How- 
ever, the amount visible in the United 
States is more than sufficient for all pur- 
poses of security. Contracts to deliver 
the standard substance can with certainty 
be fulfilled, if required, and the substitu- 
tionary or representative currency is ade- 
quately backed. 

We come, then, to the question of the 
substitutionary or representative curren- 
cies, which are most various. They are 
mainly as follows :— 

(a) Greenbacks, Government promises 
to pay in lawful money of the United 
States, by which are meant legally gold 
and silver coins, but practically gold only, 
as above explained. These greenbacks 
are themselves unlimited legal tender as 
between individuals, but being convertible 
into gold are, of course, equivalent to gold 
like Bank of England notes. They are spe- 
cially protected, in addition, by a reserve 


* The exact amount stated is $419,578,362. See 
Report, p. 55. 
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of 20,000,000/, in gold, established under 
the act for resuming specie payments. 

The amount of the greenbacks is fixed 
at $346,000,000, or about 70,000,000/, ster- 
ling, which was the amount outstanding 
shortly after the close of the war, when 
further reduction was specially prohibited ; 
but the amount in circulation is never 
quite so much, and at times has been a 
good deal less. If the amount held by 
the banks as cash is deducted, the active 
circulation of the greenbacks, z.¢., in pri- 
vate hands as distinguished from banks 
and the Treasury, is almost always a good 
deal less. 

(6) Gold Certificates. These are certifi- 
cates for the deposit of gold coin that any 
one may bring to the Treasury. They are 
unlimited legal tender, as well as the gold 
represented by them, to any amount. 

The amount of these certificates out- 
standing at the date of the last report of 
the secretary to the United States Treas- 
ury was about 31,000,000/., but a large 
part of these again were held by the banks 
as cash, and were not in the hands of the 
public. 

(c) Silver coins, coined under what is 
known as the Bland Act of 1878, by which 
the State was directed to purchase so 
much silver monthly and coin it. These 
coins are unlimited legal tender at the old 
bimetallic ratio in the United States of 
16 to 1; but as their quantity has been 
strictly limited, and no one has been able 
to get them except by giving the Treasury 
a full equivalent in gold or gold’s worth, 
and they are receivable in turn in payment 
of United States taxes and dues, they 
have thereby been kept on a par with 
gold. They are legally “lawful money ” 
of the United States, just as gold coins 
are, but practically they are representative 
currency in the way described. They are 
obviously similar in character to the green- 
backs, which are kept on a par with gold 
by similar means. They are virtual prom- 
ises to pay gold, and are maintained at the 
same value, however the silver of which 
they are made may fluctuate. 

The amount of this silver coinage is now 
very large, over 70,000,000/. nominal, 


mostly represented by silver certificates, 
as will be explained presently. 


It is used 
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for small change only. In part it has 
displaced the token silver coinage previ- 
ously in existence, while the silver certifi- 
cates are mainly in small denominations 
of less than $20. 

(d) Silver Certificates. These are prac- 
tically the same as the silver coins coined 
under the Bland Act, which they repre- 
sent, with the.exception that, unlike the 
gold certificates, they are not unlimited 
tender for any amount, though the silver 
coins which they represent are. They are 
receivable, as I understand, for dues and 
taxes, and may be counted as part of their 
reserves by the national banks, though the 
banks in fact, * boycott” them. But the 
law has stopped short of making the silver 
certificates themselves legal tender. 

At the date of the last report of the sec- 
retary of the treasury the amount of the 
silver certificates outstanding was $262,- 
629,745, or in round figures, at 4s. to the 
dollar, about 52,500,000/, The amount 
has since been increased, and practically 
almost the whole of the Bland coinage, 
with the exception of about 5,000,000/. 
that has displaced the former token silver, 
is represented by these certificates, which 
may be stated in round figures at 60,000,- 
ooo/. As already explained, however, the 
certificates are of small denominations; 
like the silver coins they represent, they 
are used as small change only, although 
the silver coins are unlimited legal tender ; 
and the banks steadily boycott them. 

(e) National Bank-notes. These are 
notes authorized to be issued by the na- 
tional banks, which are under stringent 
legislation of different kinds, and they are 
practically guaranteed by the State, the 
issuing banks depositing with the United 
States Treasury United States bonds of 
much greater market value to cover the 
issue, besides five per cent. in cash. 
These notes, when greenbacks were at a 
discount, were also at a discount; but 
since the return to specie payments they 
have been on a par with gold like all other 
representative currency in the United 
States. They used to be the most impor- 
tant part of the currency next to green- 
backs ; but for some years, owing to taxa- 
tion, and the high price of the bonds 
which have to be deposited to secure the 
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issues, it has not paid the banks to con” 
tinue the issues, and they have rapidly 
diminished from an aggregate of about 
70,000,000/,, or as much as the issue of 
greenbacks themselves, to about 20,000,- 
ooo/, only. 

In addition there are about 12,000,000/. 
of such notes still outstanding which are 
ina peculiar position. They have ceased 
to be issues as far as the banks them- 
selves are concerned, and the banks have 
deposited a sum of cash equal to them 
with the Treasury to enable the Treasury 
to redeem them. Such notes have thus 
become in effect Treasury notes; they are 
practically in the category of gold certifi- 
cates or greenbacks; and until the silver 
legislation of the present year the cash 
deposited to redeem them was “ear- 
marked ” and had to be specially kept by 
the Treasury, just like the 20,000,000/..of 
gold appropriated to secure the green- 
backs. 

(f) There are also token currencies of 
silver and copper coin as in a monometallic 
system, which require no special descrip- 
tion. 

These various currencies, it need hardly 
be pointed out, do not add up. This is 
obviously the case with the silver coins and 
silver certificates, which can be substituted 
the one for the other, but it is equally the 
case with the national bank-notes, which 
are not an addition to the greenbacks and 
gold certificates, because the banks them- 
selves are holders of these gold and silver 
certificates. Separating the government 
issues from the national bank issues, the 
government may be considered responsi- 
ble for about 140,000,000/. of paper, 
against which it holds upwards of 60,000,- 
ooo/, of the standard substance, gold. If 
we include the national bank issues, but 
deduct from them the greenbacks and gold 
certificates held by the banks, so as to 
show the paper in the hands of the public, 
the whole active circulation may still be 
put at something like 140,000,000/,, against 
which the standard substance held by the 
Treasury and banks together is, as we 
have seen, about 80,000,000/. 

So various and so peculiar, therefore, 
are the representative currencies of the 
United States, while there are minor vari- 
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eties which it appears unnecessary to 
describe. There are, for instance, certifi- 
cates of the deposit of greenbacks which 
circulate instead of the greenbacks them- 
selves, just as gold certificates circulate 
in place of the gold. But it is needless 
to go into further detail. The important 
point is that, with all this complexity and 
confusion, originating in notions of mak- 
ing money abundant, the United States 
have arrived at nothing and have effected 
nothing which might not have been -ef- 
fected better by a thoroughly monome- 
tallic system with gold for the standard. 
The greenbacks, the gold certificates, the 
silver coins of unlimited legal tender, the 
silver certificates, the national bank-notes, 
and the fractional currencies of silver and 
copper coin, are all substitutionary and 
representative money only, however dis- 
guised, convertible into and exchangeable 
with the standard substance, gold, but not 
themselves standard money. To give to 
some of these representative currencies, 
like the Bland silver coins and the green- 
backs, the quality of unlimited legal tender 
in no way alters their real character. They 
only circulate to the extent there is a de- 
mand for them, and as the equivalent or 
representative of the standard substance 
itself, and they might just as well have 
that character distinctly avowed. 

Another remark to be made is that the 
American system is extremely wasteful of 
cash, and, at any rate, it does not give the 
Americans the benefit of that economy 
from the use of paper which is one of 
the advantages that counterbalance the 
extensive use of paper money in lieu of 
the standard substance. When the United 
States resumed specie payments in 1879, 
the active circulation of paper — the paper 
issues in the hands of the public — was 
about 112,000,000/., against which the cash 
held in reserve, almost all gold, was about 
30,000,000/, only. Now the paper issues 
in the hands of the public are * about 
140,000,000/,, but the cash held by the 
banks and the Treasury together is of 
about equal amount. The gold alone, as 
we have seen, is over 80,000,000/., and the 
visible silver is over 60,000,000/. more. 
The liabilities of the banks meanwhile 
have about doubled, so that some increase 
of reserve cash would have been justified ; 
but if 30,000,000/. sufficed twelve years 
ago, as there is no doubt it did, it cannot 
be necessary to have 140,000,000/, now. 
Probably the gold alone is in excess of 

* J.e., towards the end of last year, the date of the 


annual official reports of government departments in 
the United States. 


, similar waste in other systems. 
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what would be required if the system were 
economically worked, and the silver, which 
has also been accumulated, is accordingly 
entirely superfluous. The Americans 
might be justified in saying that “-— is 
They 
might have used a great deal of the silver 
coinage directly, for instance, as is done 
in the United Kingdom, without the inter- 
vention of silver certificates. The silver 
itself would have circulated to some ex- 
tent instead of the certificates, and the 
consumption would have been large. This 
is in one sense true. In all monometallic 
systems there is waste, where a subsidiary 
metal is used for token coinage, and paper 
might have been used instead. But the 
waste of one system does not excuse 
waste in another. In a system, more- 
over, where token coinage is avowedly 
used for small change under automatic 
rules, the waste is different from, and more 
excusable than, the American waste, in 
that the object is security against the 
vagaries of the issuers of money, and this 
security is abandoned where paper itself 
circulates. If they cannot circulate the 
coinage itself, then, it is waste in the 
United States to lock it up and circulate 
the paper instead. They have all the 
disadvantages of paper without the advan- 
tage of its economy. The lock-up, more- 
over, operates agajnst that inflation which 
has been the real object of all these mis- 
cellaneous currencies. The appreciation 
of gold would have been less than it is 
if the United States had not locked up so 
much of it. Silver is higher in price, and 
has been higher in price, than it would 
have been if the United States had not 
locked it up. Their action has made the 
market wholly unnatural. 


It is this irregular and waseful system, 
then, into which the recent proposals for 
silver legislation and finally a Silver Act 
have been introduced. The description 
that has been given enables us to charac- 
terize the new proposals very shortly. 

They have all, in effect, been inspired 
by the party or parties which have made 
the United States monetary system the 
irregular and wasteful patchwork that it 
is. To create more money, to raise prices, 
has been the object of one party, while 
another party has aimed purely and 
directly at raising the price of silver. 
What has been proposed and done there- 
fore has been something to aggravate 
existing evils instead of lessening them. 

Two leading proposals were in competi- 
tion in the legislature. One, which need 
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not be very much discussed, as it was not 
carried, though it was very nearly being 
carried, was a distinct proposal to intro- 
duce the double standard, to authorize the 
coining of silver as well as gold on indi- 
vidual account, and to make the dollar 
either 2 54 grains of standard gold or 412} 
grains of standard silver. These silver 
dollars would have been exactly the same 
as the present Bland dollars, with this 
difference, that any one who had silver to 
take to the mint would have got it coined. 
The passage of this law, therefore, would 
have made the United States bimetallic 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, and the speculation 
would at once have been — what would 
happen? 

It is almost a pity the experiment has 
not been made. Bimetallists are so sure 
that the great nations have only to unite 
upon a common double standard to make 
that standard effective, that it would have 
been interesting to witness the effect in a 
country which is one of the foremost 
among the nations that were to make the 
agreement. For reasons I have often 
urged, and according to the experience 
and teaching of the greatest economists, 
the United States, suddenly introducing 
such a law, could not have escaped great 
disasters. Silver being so much cheaper 
than gold, the community which tried to 
act upon such a law would at once have 
all existing debts reduced to the level of 
silver debts ; silver would become the sole 
standard; and gold would be at a pre- 
mium in the new money. To avoid such 
evils, in the interval between the passing 
of such alaw and its coming into opera- 
tion, those concerned might be expected 
to rush for payment of their debts in gold 
while there was yet time, and so create a 
panic. That some such disaster was ap- 
prehended clearly appeared in the course 
of the debates on the Silver Bill. The 
Senate actually passed a bill for bimetal- 
lism pure and simple, but there was im- 
mediately no small commotion and the 
measure was shelved. 

The astonishing thing is that, to all ap- 
pearance, the party which wanted cheap 
money and the party which wanted to raise 
the price of silver united in favor of this 
measure, which might not have raised the 
value of silver at all. Itis not the declara- 
tion of the standard which makes the de- 
mand fora precious metal in a country. 
It is the laws and customs which regulate 
the currency that are the most important 
in this respect. It is easy to make a de- 
mand for silver, with gold as the standard 
substance, and wice versd, as the experi- 
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ence of the United States itself has very 
clearly proved. Yet noone seems to have 
thought that the elevation of silver to the 
rank of standard money might of have 
led to a larger employment of silver at all ; 
that this would depend on laws of another 
kind which were receiving no attention. 
The other proposal, which has actually 
been carried, is of the nature of the Bland 
Act itself. It is to the effect that the 
United States Treasury is to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion monthly 
(at any price under 371} grains of fine 
silver per dollar, which is about 6od. per 
ounce for standard silver), and issue notes 
in payment equal to the value purchased, 
which notes are to be payable in lawful 
money of the United States. Atthe same 
time the Treasury is authorized to coin as 
much of the silver as may be necessary 
into “ Bland dollars ” and use them in re- 
deeming these notes. These notes are 
also to be unlimited legal tender. The 
Bland Act itself is repealed. In effect, 
then, the new act may be described as 
an extension of the Bland Act as re- 
gards the amount of silver to be pur- 
chased and as an aggravation of the 
mischievous character of that measure in 
respect that the notes issued for the silver 
are to be unlimited legal tender, which the 
silver certificates were not, and are not to 
be specially redeemable in silver coin as 
the silver certificates were. It is an at- 
tempt to create something more than 
representative money, if possible, while 
the extension of the amount to be created 
makes it more difficult to apply the mono- 
metallic device of limitation of quantity, 
by which in part the silver certificates 
have hitherto been kept on a par with 
gold. The exact figures as regards the 
amount are thus important. Under the 
Bland Act the Treasury was directed to 
purchase not less than $2,000,000 worth 
of silver monthly and not more than 
$4,000,000 worth. In fact, the Treasury 
has always purchased the minimum only ; 
this minimum, however, at the low price 
of silver in 1889, amounting to 29,000,000 
ozs. in the year. Under the new act the 
purchases are to be of 4,500,000 ozs. 
monthly, or 54,000,000 ozs. per.annum, an 
increase of the annual -purchases by 25,- 
000,000 ozs. There was much debate on 
a counter-proposal to purchase $4,500,000 
worth monthly, which would have come 
to the same thing as the proposal actually 
passed when silver was at the price of 
48d., but would have meant a decrease 
of the quantity purchased to less than 
54,000,000 ozs. as the price rose above 
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48d. and an increase of the quantity pur- 
chased as the price fell below 48¢. But 
the final decision was to purchase a cer- 
tain definite quantity only. And this 
quantity is in effect an increase of the 
annual purchases, as compared with what 
they were in 1889, from 29,000,000 to 
54,000,000 ozs., or an increase of 25,000,000 
ozs. There is another provision in the 
act of a very special character, taking 
away the “ear-mark ” from the cash de- 
posited to redeem the cancelled national 
bank-notes referred to above, which will 
require separate notice, but what we have 
described is the main part of the measure. 

Todescribe the measure, we think, is to 
show its mischievous character; but the 
immediate question is what will be the 
precise effects as compared with those 
intended, both as regards inflation and as 
regards the somewhat inconsistent end of 
raising the price of silver? Have the soft 
money party in the United States and 
the silver interest effected their purpose 
or have they not? 

Now, as regards inflation, there can 
apparently be no question. In the first 
instance, at least, the soft money party 
have failed of their object. There can be 
no inflation all atonce.* The silver notes 
to be issued will have exactly the same 
sort of uses as the silver certificates now 
circulating, no more and noless. So long 
as the quantity of notes issued is strictly 
limited, and the government receives them 
freely for taxes and dues, and pays them 
out only in exchange for the equivalent of 
gold, they will remain on a level with 
goid. That they nominally represent sil- 
ver is of no consequence whatsoever. 
They will really be paper convertible into 
gold on demand. But such a currency so 
handled cannot cause inflation, Prices 
remain, as before, at the gold level. 

There is a danger, of course, that in time 
it will not be possible so to handle this 
currency, and this is, in fact, the special 
mischief of the act; but the intention 
clearly is so to handle it, and the promot- 
ers of the act seemed to have the idea 
that the new currencies would make 
money abundant with gold in use as it is. 
They did not look to the contingency of 
gold being displaced. 

On this head, then, there is a complete 
deception on the part of the people of the 
United States, as they must shortly find 
out. Yet they might have been unde- 
ceived by the experience of the existing 


* See as regards inflation under the Bland Act the 
article of Mr. Taussig above referred to. 
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silver certificates. These certificates have 
partly taken the place of cancelled national 
bank-notes, partly filled up a “currency ” 
void caused by the expansion of popula- 
tion and business in the United States, It 
has been convenient that so much paper 
should have been available. But the 
paper has no more caused inflation than 
the increase of silver token money with 
ourselves has caused inflation. It circu- 
lates only to the extent demanded, flowing 
back into the Treasury when not required. 
How the idea that a currency of this kind 
means inflation should have originated, 
it would be difficult to understand if it 
were not for the common confusion be- 
tween standard money and currency; but 
this confusion, there is no doubt, accounts 
for much. To produce inflation, the 
standard substance in which bargains are 
made must be “ offered,” and you do not 
produce that sort of effect by multiplying 
small change currency, of which commu- 
nities will in fact absorb no more than they 
need. The Americans have thought to 
produce abundant money by multiplying 
representative and small change currency 
only. There could not be a better illus- 
tration of an end which was considered 
desirable being wholly missed through 
ignorance. 

If there is to be inflation at all, it can 
only come through the substitutionary or 
representative currencies not being kept 
on a level with gold, and thus coming to 
form a new gwasi-standard substance of 
their own. Then there will be inflation 
with a vengeance —in fact, all the well- 
known evils of excessive inconvertible 
paper. This is a danger, as already men- 
tioned, to which the American monetary 
system is now exposed. But so long as 
the gold standard is maintained —and 
this is what is hoped—prices will not 
rise, and money will not be abundart. 

The other end aimed at by the promot- 
ers of the silver legislation — viz., a rise 
in the value of silver —is, however, being 
accomplished. Silver is for the moment 
enhanced in price by the large purchases 
which the United States have commenced 
to make. This illustrates a very old doc- 
trine indeed, not so much of political 
economy as of business and common 
sense. The way to raise the price of any- 
thing is to buy it and take it off the mar- 
ket. This is what the United States 
government is doing with silver on a large 
scale, and fro ¢anto the price is raised. 

How much the price will be raised is a 





different question, which concerns the 
City and speculators mainly, and which 
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need hardly be discussed here. It in- 
volves questions of detail as to future 
production and demand. Two points, 
however, seemclear. 1. Theriseinsilver 
which has taken place seems likely enough 
to be temporary only. The increase in 
the production of silver of late years has 
been enormous. Dr. Soetbeer’s figures 
on this head are well known; but take 
only this fact, which I find in the report 
of the director of the United States mint, 
already referred to, that in 1873 the an- 
nual production of silver was 63,000,000 
fine ounces, and in 1889 the amount was 
126,000,000 ounces. And this enormous 
increase of production seems likely to 
continue. At the same time there is no 
corresponding increase of what may be 
called the natural demand. The addi- 
tional artificial demand for the United 
States, therefore, only takes up part of an 
increasing supply, and will not, it is prob- 
able, have any greater effect on the market 
than the purchases under the Bland Act, 
when they commenced, which were equally 
great in proportion to the supply of that 
time. After the present flutter, there- 
fore, silver in all probability will fall back 
to its former level, unless some new event 
happens. 2. The present rise may be to 
some extent nominal, forming part of a 
general rise of prices in gold incidental to 
a period of good credit. Silver, in other 
words, may have risen rather more as 
measured by gold than as measured by 
the average of commodities. When credit 
is again succeeded by discredit and de- 
pression succeeds prosperity, silver may 
also fall back with the average of com- 
modities. If silver were the standard of 
countries economically as powerful as the 
countries whose standard is gold, this 
might not be the case. The influence of 
credit might in that case affect the two 
standard substances equally. But at pres- 
ent it is the gold countries which have 
most credit, and whose standard substance 
is most affected by fluctuations of credit. 
Still, silver has risen to some extent as 
measured even by an average of other 
commodities, and not merely as measured 
by gold, and so far the owners of silver, 
who promoted the bill, have gained. Of 
course, this rise in silver in all countries 
which have silver money is appreciation 
and not depreciation, contraction and not 
inflation —the very opposite, in fact, of 
what has been aimed at by the soft money 
party. 

What owners of silver and silver mines 
have gained the rest of the world lose. 
The natural market is also disturbed, 
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which is a loss to every one in the end. 
For the present, however, there is no 
question as to the gainers by the Ameri- 
can silver bubble. They are even better 
off than if they had got unlimited coinage 
of silver, which was so very near being 
carried. 


We come then to the question of the 
wider interests which may be affected by 
this silver legislation, apart from those 
which are immediately at issue. The 
questions thus raised are very grave in- 
deed. 

The main question is the critical condi- 
tion of the United States monetary sys- 
tem. By departing from the simplicity 
and perfection of a single standard in the 
vain hope of increasing “ money,” as it is 
thought, and so raising prices, which they 
think can be done by making gold and 
silver both standard —a thing that is im- 
possible—or by multiplying representa- 
tive and small change currency only, which 
has little effect on prices, the peop!e of the 
United States are running the most seri- 
ous risks of financial disaster. The mo- 
ment the present expedients to keep all the 
substitutionary currency on a level with 
gold cease to be effective, and this cur- 
rency is pressed on the market in excess, 
gold will cease to be standard; the gold 
in the United States will be either hoarded 
or exported, or used at a premium; and 
silver will fast become the standard 
money. Existing creditors will receive in 
consequence less than they contracted 
for; many contracts will be disturbed; 
and in circumstances easily conceivable 
there will certainly be panic. The stand- 
ard money of a country is not a thing. to 
be lightly changed. 

Mr. Balfour, in his recent bimetallic 
speech in the House of Commons, spoke 
lightly of the dangers of panic in connec- 
tion with changes of standard, even from 
inconvertible paper to gold and the re- 
verse. But there are changes and changes, 
and it is most certainly true that one of 
the evils connected with such transi- 
tions or with the departure from a good 
sound standard is panic and confusion. 
The return to specie payments in this 
country after the inconvertible paper at 
the ro geen. of the century was a most 
painful process, and the great panic of 
1825 incidentally arose out of it. In 1869 
in the United States there was a remark- 
able gold panic, and in 1873 there was a 
general money panic not unconnected with 
the appreciation of the paper money, which 
was gradually approaching par, a‘theugh 
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par was not actually reached till 1878. 
Within the last few months, again, we 
have seen that the excesses of inconverti- 
ble paper in the Argentine Republic lead 
to monetary panic and confusion of the 
worst kind, and even to political revolu- 
tion. To this sort of evil the United 
States, having got a good standard, volun- 
tarily exposes itself in deference to the 
fanatics of bimetaliism, stimulated by the 
private interests of mine owners who have 
silver tosell, The resources of the United 
States are such that even great calamities 
of this sort are surmounted without fatal 
disaster. But the calamities may not be 
wholly escaped, and may be more serious 
than the parties who manipulate the legis- 
lature, and even the sober business men 
in the United States who are compelled 
to look on, anticipate. 

It need hardly be said that any evil of 
this kind occurring in the United States 
will react in other countries, and particu- 
larly in England. Just as the United 
States panic of 1873 was the beginning of 
our own long depression, so a new panic 
must have great effects. In one thing we 
are also specially interested. Currency 
securities of the United States have been 
largely bought here as if they were gold 
securities. If the transition from a gold 
to a silver standard takes place, these se- 
curities will unquestionably be depre- 
ciated. The income will be diminished, 
and the capital value will fall in even 
greater proportion. The United States 
will of course suffer from the resulting 
discredit, but our investing classes will 
first have suffered. 

The crisis may possibly come before 
long. It is only a question of a short time 
when the United States will be face to 
face once more with the problem of sur- 
plus silver. The case at present is that 
there is room for new currency in the 
United States to acertain extent, because 
the process of extinguishing the national 
bank-note circulation still goes on, and 
because this is a time of good trade, when, 
one year with another, more small change 
is required. To take the place of can- 
celled bank-notes, and to fill up the de- 
mands of increasiag population and trade, 
the United States government can easily 
issue more paper, and if it chooses to 
make the issue contingent only on the 
deposit of silver bullion it can do so. 
But the demands of this kind are limited. 
At the rate of issue now directed, about 
9,000,000/7, to 10,000,000/, nominal per 
annum, with silver at its present price, two 
to three years will suffice to replace the 
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bank-notes even if the existing bank-note 
circulation should all be cancelled; and 
with the cessation of good trade the de- 
mand for currency in other ways would 
cease. The issue of paper, if then con- 
tinued, would immediately be in excess, 
and a movement would at once begin to 
send in the gold certificates for payment 
and take the gold away, thus endangering 
the gold standard. Solongas the United 
States Treasury has gold to pay, and is 
willing or compellable to pay it, the evil 
would be staved off, but the diminution of 
the amount and proportion of gold held 
would bring the transition within sight, 
and then, it may be expected, considerable 
events would happen. The bankers and 
people of the United States are not pre- 
pared fora silver standard. The moment 
itis seen that the promise to give them 
both gold and silver as standard cannot be 
kept, there wili assuredly be a new agita- 
tion, and probably a panic, through the 
endeavors of business men to make for 
themselves a good standard money which 
the government had failed to give them. 

In this connection, then, the special 
provision in the act abolishing the “ ear- 
mark” on the cash deposited with the 
Treasury to redeem the cancelled national 
bank-notes becomes important. The 
effect is that the 12,000,000/, thus ear- 
marked at present, and for which pro- 
vision must be made before the Treasury 
can reckon a surplus, will become an ordi- 
nary liability of the Treasury for which no 
special provision is required, like the 
greenbacks in excess of the 20,000,000/, 
of gold specially provided for their re- 
demption, The technical surplus of the 
Treasury will thus be increased by 12,000,- 
ooo/, at a stroke ; and as the surplus the 
Treasury is permitted to keep is limited, 
the 12,000,000/, will have to be paid away. 
As no one will take silver unless forced, 
the payments will either have to be in gold 
or gold will go to a premium; while if the 
payments are in gold the diminution of 
the proportion and amount of gold held, 
which brings the transition to a silver 
standard within sight, will at once begin. 
Even after paying away 12,000,000/. the 
United States Treasury would, in reality, 
have sufficient gold left to support the 
gold standard, but apprehension might set 
in at any point with results that are be- 
yond calculation. 

Another fact which points in the direc- 
tion of an early crisis is the prospect of a 
diminution of the annual surplus of rev- 
enue over expenditure, which has hitherto 
enabled the United States government to 
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act so powerfully on the money market. 
Considerable stress is laid on this fact by 
American authorities. If the annual sur- 
plus should diminish, the government’s 
power of action would diminish with it, 
and the fact should have due weight. 

It is evident, then, that the situation in 
the United States under the new régime 
must be extremely complex and difficult. 
What the Treasury is to do from day to 
day, it will be no easy matter to decide. 
But the practical conclusion here must be 
to prepare for contraction rather than in- 
flation. Even if 12,000,000/. of gold are 
set free in the next few months, the gen- 
eral circumstances of the world’s money 
markets are at present such that this large 
sum would hardly make an impression. 
And against any effect that may be pro- 
duced must be set the obvious apprehen- 
sion in New York at each withdrawal of 
gold for export, revealing the feeling in 
American circles that in the uncertainties 
of the monetary situation there gold 
must not be parted with. The inflation 
party have had their way in the matter of 
legislation, but it would not be singular in 
economic experience if the effect should 
be quite the opposite of what was intended. 
Yet it is to induce us to imitate the United 
States in follies which produce such re- 
sults that our bimetallic friends have 
lately been so busy. 


The next questions that may be agi- 
tated are those arising out of the rise in 
the price of silver itself. Immediately to 
a certain extent all the evils arising out of 
a fall in the value of silver as measured by 
gold which have caused so great an outcry 
from India and Manchester are being re- 
dressed. Indian finance is improved. 
The Indian civil servant who has to remit 
home gets a better price for his rupee. 
The Lancashire cotton manufacturer gets 
a better return for his goods from every 
silver country. But the end is not yet, 
and the reverse of these operations will 
not be long in appearing. 

The rise of silver in gold in a few months 
has been from about 42d. to 5od., or very 
nearly 20 percent. It isnot wholly due, I 
think, to the artificial movement in Amer- 
ica, because the improvement in trade 
was bringing about some moderate ad- 
vance in silver when the American bubble 
began. But the advance is still mainly 
due to the American speculation. And it 
is a great advance. Twenty per cent. in 
relative value is a very considerable 
change to take place between two moneys, 
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setting in motion very powerful forces for 
the establishment of a new equilibrium. 
It may mean one of three things. As- 
suming that general prices and wages in 
gold are not changed, it means an appre- 
ciation of silver measured by commod- 
ities, and a rise in real wages in silver 
equal to about 20 per cent. Assuming 
that general prices and wages in sd/ver 
are not changed, it means a depreciation 
of gold measured by commodities, and a 
fall in real wages in gold equal to about 
zo per cent. Assuming that general 
prices measured by gold have risen, and 
measured by silver have fallen, to the ex- 
tent altogether, adding the rise and the 
fall, of 20 per cent., then there is deprecia- 
tion of gold and appreciation of silver, as 
above stated, with a fall of real wages in 
gold and a rise of real wages in silver to 
the extent in the aggregate of 20 per cent. 
Relative wages and prices in the two 
metals together have in any case to be 
adjusted to the extent of 20 per cent. 
Large adjustments will therefore be re- 
quired to establish a new equilibrium in 
place of the equilibrium that formerly 
prevailed. What that new equilibrium 
will be it is impossible to foresee; but 
India and other silver countries must 
either suffer from the appreciation of sil- 
ver as we have suffered from the appre- 
ciation of gold, or if they do not so suffer 
to the full extent this country and all gold 
countries must sustain fro ¢anéo a similar 
experience to that of India, which has 
caused all the outcry from that country — 
a depreciation of our standard money in 
relation to that of other countries. Dis- 
turbances and readjustments of a serious 
kind there must be. 

To some extent readjustments are al- 
ready taking place. The rise in silver in 
April choked .off at first the exports of 
silver to India. At the same time imports 
into India (exclusive of silver) were stim- 
ulated, and exports from India were 
checked. A similar process must con- 
tinue to go on with all silver countries 
until a new equilibrium of prices and 
wages is established. Trade will assur- 
edly suffer from so rapid a readjustment 
as will be necessary ; while uncertainty is 
added to the mischief, as no one can tell 
how long the present artificial price of 
silver can be maintained. To the diffi- 
culty incidental to the different standards 
of the world, even when those standards 
are metals, the United States have con- 
trived to add an uncertainty almost equal- 
ling the uncertainty of inconvertible paper. 
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and must disturb a great deal, besides 


Silver was quietly settling down and prob- 
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ably finding new customers at a low price 


when all this gratuitous disturbance oc- 


curred. Sometime or other the reaction 
will probably be equal to the action, and 
there will be a temporary fall in silver to 
compensate the present artificial rise. 


The discussion suggests the reflection 
how entirely self-caused are many of the 
evils arising from the change in the rela- 
tive values of gold and silver which cause 
so much agitation. If the governments 
of the Latin Convention and the United 
States had only established monometallist 
systems, working automatically, a change 
in the relative value of gold and silver 
could not have been prevented on great 
changes of circumstances occurring, but 
the change would have been minimized, 
and probably long before this gold and 
silver would have settled down, for a time 
at least, at a comparatively steady ratio, 
as indeed they were settling down lately 
when the United States legislature inter- 
vened with the present Silver Act. It is 
a mistake to suppose that with a mono- 
metallist standard the metal which is not 
the standard is boycotted. On the con- 
trary, as the French economists always 
contend, a metal which is not the standard 
may easily be employed for representative 
currency, and is in fact so employed under 
every gold standard system just as silver 
and copper are now employed in England 
and France, and for that matter in the 
United States itself. There are cases 
where the employment of the non-standard 
substance in this representative character 
is greater than the employment of the 
standard substance itself. To represent 
silver as boycotted, therefore, by its ceas- 
ing to be standard money has been a pure 
blunder. If, then, the nations of Europe 
and the United States had been purely 
and frankly monometallic, each with that 
metal for standard that was found most 
convenient, both gold and silver might 
have been adequately employed in the 
monetary systems of those countries, and 
both might have been cheaper and prices 
higher than they are now, as there might 
have been less of that artificial hoarding 
which want of definite knowledge and prin- 
ciple in monetary legislation has brought 
about. At the same time, they would 


probably have been steadier towards each 
other than they have been, the market 
being wholly natural and not rendered 
dangerous by artificial interferences, and 
natural demands tending to arise when 
either metal fell considerably in price. It 
is greatly to be desired that this common 





| sense should at length prevail with all the 


overnments concerned ; that they should 
earn it is not their business to make 
money abundant or to attempt to regulate 
the price of gold and silver, but in money 
matters what they have to do is to provide 
a good system which can be done on fixed 
principles without raising such difficult 
questions. Until this common sense is 
more generally diffused, further monetary 
troubles are unavoidable, and what has 
just happened in the United States should 
put other nations on their guard. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
EIGHT DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE TOUCHSTONE OF 
PERIL.”’ 


I will a round unvarnished tale deliver. — Othello. 
CHAPTER V. 
THE CHAPLAIN’S DAUGHTER. 


THE distance is certainly a short one. 
They have very soon reached the church 
compound; an ordinary compound like 
any other; for in India our dead do not 
lie in the churchyards, but in separate 
cemeteries placed some distance away. 
There May Wynn is home, as she has 
only to pass across this compound to 
reach that of her father’s bungalow. And 
so at the gate she stops preparatory to 
wishing her companion good-bye. But 
Lennox says to her, “I will see you to the 
wicket,” and to the groom following with 
his horse, “Stop here.” They have 
crossed the church compound and reached 
the little wicket which leads into Mr. 
Wynn’s grounds beyond. The wicket 
stands between two grand old mango- 
trees which cast their united shadow over 
a wide extent of ground. There hangs 
about the spot that feeling of deep quiet 
and intense silence which is to be found, 
not on the lonely mountain-top, not in the 
depths of the primeval forest, not on the 
solitary lonely plain, but only in the re- 
tired spots of a great, bustling, noisy city. 
The squirrels are running about around 
the giant boles of the trees which afford 
them so safe a home, and their noiseless 
movements serve to intensify the silence. 
The wicket is reached. May raises her 
hand to the latch. “Good-bye!” she 
says hurriedly, her eyes turned away. 

“T have something to say to you,” and 
then he stops. 

This man is noted for his absolute fear 
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He has had to fight and rule on 
He has 


lessness. 
the troubled Punjab frontier. 
crossed swords with many a wild Pathan 


and many a fierce Afreedy. In his saddle 
or in his office chair, wielding sword or 
pen, no sort of fear has ever troubled him. 
To encounter the enemy at any odds; to 
carry out a great administrative scheme ; 
to state his opinions openly and freely, to 
act upon his own judgment; these-things 
have never cost him a moment’s misgiving. 
He is accustomed to think, speak, write, 
act, absolutely without fear. He has, 
hitherto, always treated the future with a 
lordly indifference. But now he is appre- 
hensive of what the next few minutes may 
bring forth; afraid to ask a young girl a 
question. But he has sought this oppor- 
tunity and may not let it pass. He places 
his hand on the wicket so that she may 
not go through. This brings him close 
by her side. 

“ Question to ask you. 
what it is 4 

Her glowing cheeks and downcast eyes 
confess it. The outstretched hand drops 
down by her side. 

“ Will you marry me?” 

He has often had words of deepest im- 
port to utter; words on which have hung 
his life and what he valued far more, his 
reputation; but they had not cost him 
such an effort to utter as these. 

“| — I —cannot,” she replies. 

Hitherto the shock of adverse circum- 
stances has awakened in him nothing but 
a quicker animation. He has joyed to 
meetit. Heis the born fighter ; a struggle 
to him is delectable; he loves to wrestle 
and overcome. He cares not for the eas 
and smooth, but for the rough and difh- 
cult. He has had no desire that his bark 
should glide smoothly down the river of 
life; the roaring breaker, where there is 
need for the strong arm and the steady 
eye, for the stout heart and the thinking 
brain is delightful to him. But now the 
vessel reels at this adverse shock! Now 
for once does his heart sink and his spirit 
falter. He means to make his life noble; 
what he seeks would have made it blissful 
too. 

“TI am rude and rough, I know,” he 
says; “I am not what they call a ladies’ 
man. I have lived for many years away 
from the society of ladies — away from all 
society — have perhaps got out of its ways. 
I cannot make myself pleasant. I cannot 
gloze and smile. I am plain of speech. 
1 speak out what I think. I have had to 
rule with the strong hand. Men have 
called me self-opinionated, domineering, 


You must know 
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harsh.” (This talk about himself showed 
that in him, as in all great men, self-con- 
sciousness was very strong.) “ They have 
written it of me. I am held harsh and 
rough, I know, and I dare say Iam. But 
I think I could be gentle in my own home; 
to any one I cared for—to—to—— How 
could I be rough to one whom I would 
shield from all roughness? I had dared 
to hope, Miss Wynn. We have been such 
friends — I love you so.” 

“]—]I—wish you had not spoken to 
me,” cries May, wringing her hands, “I 
cannot marry ——” 

Lennox steels his heart to hear the fatal 
“ you.” 

But “any one,” falters May. “I can- 
not leave my father.” The last words are 
spoken very low — but he has heard them. 

“Ts that your only reason?” he cries 
eagerly. “ it is not that you do not care 
for me? Do you care for me?” 

“Oh, do not ask me,” cries May, in a 
voice of distress. 

“1 must ask you 

“Poor father has lived such a lonely 
life ever since my mother died.” 

“Ts that your only reason?” 

“Ten long years by himself ——’ 

“ You have not answered my question.” 

“With no one to take care of him.” 

“Do you care for me?” 

“ And I have been with him barely four 
months yet.” 

“ Do you care for me?” 

“ Do not press me; it troubles me so.” 

“You give me hope.” 

She gives no reply. A negative must 
be put into words, silence is affirmative. 
His eyes brighten. He draws a long, 
deep breath. 

“You cannot say that you do not care 
for me. You have not answered that 
question. Do you care for me? Oh, 
Miss Wynn! Oh, dearest!” 

The word startles her from her diffi- 
cultly maintained self-possession. She 
cannot but raise her cast-down eyes. 
They encounter his. It is enough. His 
arm is round her waist; she is clasped to 
his broad, strong breast. Their lips meet 
and then he lets her go. They stand 
speechless for a time, he drawing long, 
deep breaths, she short, hurried ones. 
Then he says in an undertone, as if to 
himself, ‘* Thank God!” 

“Oh, Captain Lennox!” 

“ Captain Lennox!” he cries in a tone of 
playful reproach and joyful, simulated in- 
dignation. “Captain Lennox ! — Philip.” 

“Oh, Philip!” she cries, pronouncing 
the name, when she does pronounce it, 
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with a lingering, timid tenderness. “I 
wish you had not asked me —I wish you 
had never wished 

“Dare you say that? Dare you say 
you wish we had never met? And, having 
met you, how could I but desire to make 
you my own ”—thus do lovers exaggerate 
the attractions of the beloved one —and 
she is once more clasped to his bosom, 
and their lips meet in a longer, closer kiss. 

“ But that belongs to the past. What 
we have to think of now is the future.” 

Two hours hence it will be too hot here 
even for the most ardent pair of lovers ; 
as it is, the temperature is very high, the 
canopy of the wide-leaved mango-trees 
notwithstanding. The well-known hot 
wind is beginning to blow; but as yet it is 
only a warm breeze and not a fiery gale. 
The spot is not yet unbearable, only be- 
ginning to be uncomfortable. But the 
lovers begin to think of the exposure, the 
exposure to the sun so much dreaded in 
India — not for themselves, but each for 
the other. 

“ You must not remain here any longer,” 
—‘“I have much to say, but I must 
not keep you here any longer,” they 
both exclaim in the same breath. “And 
there is the old khansaman going up to 
the house. I must not keep father wait- 
ing for his breakfast — this morning above 
all others,” adds May hastily, 

“ You will tell him, of course “4 

“Y—e—s,” with a troubled lengthen- 
ing of the word. 

“T will come up and see him after 
breakfast.” 

“Come out in the sun?” 

“Yes; of course. I must see him at 
once.” 

“ But you must not ride up or come in 
Captain Hay’s dog-cart— you must geta 
covered carriage.” Her solicitude, need- 
less though he may deem it, is very sweet 
to him. 

“T will.” 

She is gone. Lennox feels that, in a 
strange, extraordinary sort of way — cool, 
hard-headed man though he is. Has he 
held her inhisarms? Has he kissed her? 
Was it notalladream? His success in 
the struggles of war and peace has been 
greatly due to continued, unbroken, full 
command of his faculties. He has never 
felt confused; his mind has never been 
obscured or shaken in the most critical 
conjuncture. But now he feels bewil- 
dered, dazed. Wasitalladream? That 
look! Those kisses! That holding of 
her in his arms! No— there is the latch 
on which she had put her hand, there the 
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mango-trees which have lent their friendly 
shade. No; it is not a dream, but a 
splendid reality. His frame expands ; he 
holds his head more proudly than ever, 
he strides along the pathway with a more 
lordly step. And when he has reached 
the gateway and mounted his coal-black 
steed —on that account, and by reason 
of the terror inspired by his presence, 
named of the frontier people “ Baba Shei- 
tan ” (Father Satan)—he sits him with a 
more lordly air than ever. An easy gal- 
lop home is what Monarch (that is the 
horse’s real, Christian name) has expected ; 
this is not fray or foray time. But his 
master suddenly sends him dashing for- 
ward, and then reins him in; makes him 
curvet and caracole; and then gives him 
the reins and sends him forward at his 
topmost speed. Itis only his fierce bound- 
ing that can accord with the bounding of 
the rider’s heart, only his mad rush that 
can accord with the flow of the blood in 
the rider’s veins. 

May Wynn had said that she must not 
delay her father’s breakfast, must hurry 
up to the house ; but when she has passed 
into the quiet seclusion of the garden or 
orchard, thickly planted with fruit trees, 
and also with trees good for shade, into 
whick the wicket opens, she cannot but 
linger there for a while to realize her 
new-found happiness, taste of her new- 
found bliss. Her heart was given to him 
as wholly as his toher. With a strange 
new tingling sensation, with a tremor and 
thrill never felt before, with the awaken- 
ing of a new being within her, does she 
recall the memory of that first embrace 
and kiss. In that memory all things 
fade away. She becomes unconscious of 
everything else in that swoon of love, that 
ecstasy of joy. Itis upon her even after 
she has left the garden and is walking 
toward the house, taking no note of any- 
thing about her. But the thought of her 
father, of what all this may mean to him, 
comes upon her in full strength the mo- 
ment she has passed into the house. For 
she has entered by way of the drawing- 
room, and that apartment remains, has 
been left, has been strictly kept, exactly 
as it was when her mother had died, ten 
years before, in this very house. The 
constant breaking up of house and home 
is one of the characteristic features of the 
life of us poor Anglo-Indians in India. 
We are here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
There is the annual relief of regiments ; 
officials are continually being transferred 
from one station to another, or going on 





leave — privilege leave, sick leave, fur- 
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lough ; there are visits to the hills, and 
the “ going home” to England. The /ares 
and fenates are in a constant state of 
transfer from one hand to another, Few 
people remain very long in one place. 
But among the officials who do so are 
the civil surgeons and the chaplains. 
Khizrabad was not celebrated for the ex- 
cellence of its climate ; so the desire Mr. 
Wynn had to continue where he was was 
not interfered with by the wish of any 
other chaplain to take his place. 

A younger son, the master hope, the 
strong desire of Cuthbert Wynn’s life had 
been to pass his years by the side of the 
old hall, the home of his forefathers, min- 
istering in the church in which so many 
of his knightly ancestors lay, among the 
people whose forefathers had been on the 
land of his forefathers for so many gen- 
erations back. This family living was a 
poor one. His friends looked for far 
higher preferment for him, expected him 
to rise to the highest offices in the Church, 
because of his great attainments, because 
of his saintly character, because of his 
passionate love of his sacred calling; but 
that was the desire of his own heart, his 
only ambition. His own wish and the 
hopes of his friends were alike doomed to 
disappointment. There came a sudden 
loss of health. He could not live in En- 
gland — must seek a warmer climate. And 
so he had accepted an Indian chaplaincy. 
It was a terrible blow— but he bore it 
with the cheerful fortitude of a gentleman, 
the calm submission of a Christian. It 
was his Heavenly Father’s hand, let it lead 
him whither it would. An Englishman 
must not whine. But it was a severe 
blow, doubly severe in what it took him 
from and what it took him to. In those 
days India was a very severe place of exile 
for a man like him; morally, socially, in- 
tellectually. Then its severity came to be 
lightened for him in a way that made him 
bless the guiding hand. A woman of a 
noble and beautiful character was given 
to him for wife. Then came six years 
of perfect happiness. And then she was 
taken from him. Now was it harder than 
it had ever been before to bend the head 
and-say “ Thy will be done.” He had to 
send his little girl, his only child, to En- 
gland. He passed into a greater loneli- 
ness, a Grearier solitude than ever. For 
three or four years it was an absolute lone- 
liness, a complete solitude. Then, when 
his girl had grown older, he relieved and 
lightened it; he strove to prevent that es- 
trangement between distant father and 
child which is the curse and canker of 
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English life in India, by close and constant 
and copious communication with her. She 
was clever and had a gift of writing. And 
often, by means of writing, a closer moral 
and intellectual communion may be estab- 
lished than is possible in the ordinary, 
commonplace commerce of daily life — 
there is a restraint on speech in regard 
to the matters of deepest interest and 
concern. Then May Wynn came out, and 
her father once more enjoyed a sweet and 
tender and intellectual companionship; 
such a companionship as he above all men 
was most fitted to enjoy. He was relieved 
of his lonely solitude. Once more were 
his days made bright and gladsome. The 
improvement in his health and spirits was 
visible to all. 

May Wynn thinks of all these things as 
she looks round the drawing-room, to pre- 
serve which exactly as her mother had 
left it had been her father’s pious care, 
and hers too, even to the placing of the 
new flowers in the old places. All this 
had occurred to her as she had stood by the 
wicket. But the other love is a mighty 
force. To it, as the great Greek poet has 
it, “the Immortal and the Ephemeral 
yield.” 

“Must she leave him? 
leave him?” 

May Wynn is herself a child of Khizra- 
bad. She was born in this house. She 
had toddled about on baby legs under the 
shadow of the mango-trees in the little 
sheltered, secluded compound. Are our 
earliest recollections of the eye or the ear, 
of things seen or heard? May Wynn 
sometimes wondered. Was her own ear- 
liest recollection that of the little curly- 
tailed squirrels running about, or that of 
the muezzin’s call? She was born beneath 
the shadow of the Christian church as 
well as beneath the shadow of the Mahom- 
edan battlement. But there were no bells 
in those days in the steeple of the church, 
and there had come forth from it no sounds 
to attach themselves to her memory. 
When she had returned to this house a 
few months before, when everything about 
her was so confusingly familiar and unfa- 
miliar, when the memories of her child- 
hood came upon her in a crowd, like a 
procession approaching in a confused 
mass, of the constituent portions of which 
we become cognizant only gradually, then 
as she lay awake in her bed of a morning 
the sound that awoke the most distinct 
echo in her mind was not the distant, 
sullen roar of the morning gun, but the 
loud-toned chaunt of the muezzin : “ Allah- 
Akbar! Alla-ho-Akbar!” 


How can she 
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Bath and breakfast are over —in India 
the bath is taken after the morning excur- 
sion and before the second, or big break- 
fast, before the quiet seclusion of the 
midday hours. Mr. Wynn is seated in his 
study, of course with a book in his hand. 
Against all the walls of the room are book- 
shelves, not “rising to the roof,” that is 
twenty feet up, but still sufficiently high 
to hold a great number of volumes. 
Around him are his books, his most fa- 
miliar friends. There is not on his face 
the proud, or cunning, or combative, or 
smug, spb sve look that you so often see 
on that of parson or priest. It was a face 
expressive only of the unworldly side of 
his calling. It was a singularly benign 
and sweet and pure and saintly face. 
There was on it a look of absolute holi- 
ness. On the delicate and refined face 
had always been a spiritual look, which 
had been added to, intensified, by sorrow 
and suffering and much lonely thought. 
Least of all, however, was there on this 
face the sanctimonious look; only one of 
simple holiness. 

The light screen of split bamboos hang- 
ing before one of the inner doorways is 
lifted and May Wynn glides into the room. 

*“ Oh, father, something has happened !” 
she exclaims in a troubled voice, as she 
comes up to the side of his chair. He 
has not had time to disengage his attention 
from his book, and give it fully toher; he 
has heard and understood the words, but 
not noticed the tone in which they are 
spoken. 

“ What is it dear?” he asks, thinking it 
is some small domestic catastrophe, large 
to the feminine mind. 

* Something that I wish — could almost 
wish —had never happened,” she says 
hurriedly. “You know, father, dear, that 
I have always longed to come out to you, 
and be with you, and look after you, and 
keep house for you, and cheer you up. I 
had expected to be always with you; all 
the time that you were out here, and then 
to have gone back to England with 
you ” 

“You are not ill, child?” exclaims Mr. 
Wynn hastily. He hasin mind his own 
delicate health, her mother’s early death. 

“Oh, no, I am very well 

She looks indeed supremely well. 
Never has the current of life run so 
strongly through her veins. Be ashamed 
of it, strive to ignore it, to disguise it as 
she may, beneath the trouble of breaking 
the news to her father lies a vivid, vivify- 
ing joyousness. 

‘** Thank God for that! 








You have been 





very good to me, dear. We have been 
very happy together. It might have been 
otherwise. These long separations be- 
tween parent and child are dangerous. I 
thank God for that happiness. But I can- 
not expect to have you with me always. 
Somebody else will some day come seek- 
ing you for his own-——” (He speaks 
the last words playfully.) “ But what has 
happened ?” 

“O father, that——” 

“That! What?” 

“What you were speaking about!” 

“I was speaking about?’ 

“ About somebody else ——” 

“Ah!” 

It has come on him very unexpectedly, 
He lived a very retired life. He did not 
attend those public and private gatherings 
at which Lennox and his daughter had so 
constantly met. Somebody would come 
for her some day; but sosoon! And who 
was it? A shadow of anxiety passes over 
his face. 

*“ Tell me, child ——” 

May has knelt down by his chair; she 
has placed her soft hand on his arm; and 
then with averted face she whispers, 
“ Captain Lennox has proposed to me.” 

She had been with him only four months 
of her adult life. Even what we hope and 
desire may sometimes come too soon. 
But that was not what troubled him so 
much as the thought of who it might be. 
She was a very young girl. She might 
have made a hasty, foolish choice. Had 
he been remiss in his care of her? It 
would be terrible if she should have given 
her heart to one unworthy of her, for 
whom he himself could not care, of whom 
he could not approve. 

“Captain Lennox ” He experi- 
ences a great sensation of relief — of joy. 
This is a worthy choice. 

“Yes, and I wish he had not sg 
With her hand on her father’s arm, she is 
almost sincere in that utterance. “I do 
not wish to leave you, dearest father, I 
do not wish to be parted from you. You 
know the dearest wish of my heart has 
been to live with you and cheer you, so far 
as I could, after all those lonely years. 
But what could I do when he would keep 
asking me if I cared for him?” 

“And you do care for him?” he says 
gently, laying his hand softly on her head. 

“Y—e—s. But I will not leave you, 
father. I told him so. I should feel 








faithless to myself — I love you more than 
any one else.” 

Cuthbert Wynn looked down on the 
bent head, and smiled a little sadly. 
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“ Dear child! ” he said, “ your compan- 
ionship has been very sweet to me, But 
I shall not be sorry when it has ended — 
so ” 





“Oh, father!” 

“Tam not very old, and I have no im- 
mediate fear for myself; but I am not 
very strong, and this is a land of sickness 
and sudden death. It will be a great com- 
fort and relief to me to see you settled in 
a home of your own, with some one to 
love and protect you. I do not know 
Captain Lennox very well. I am afraid I 
have been rather neglectful of my duty in 


not taking more share in your amuse-|- 


ments, But he is a man of public repute, 
of a well-known high character. Sans 
peur et sans reproche. 1 have heard the 
words applied to him. He is a great fa- 
vorite with the Lawrences ; that is a strong 
recommendation, He is a man of most 
undoubted ability. He has already made 
a name for himself. What little I have 
seen of him I have liked. You have not 
made me sad, but most happy, child.” 

“You have made me most happy too, 
father,” whispers May; and then some 
tender, loving words pass between them, 
and then May jumps up suddenly —the 
lover’s ear will catch the slightest sound 
—and, with the blood rushing up into her 
cheeks, exclaims, — 

“He has arrived. He said he would 
come and see you after breakfast. You 
had better ask him to come in here.” 

The two men, suddenly made of such 
importance to each other, look at one an- 
other — Lennox has not seen very much 
of Mr. Wynn either — curiously and anx- 
iously; anxiously, for different reasons. 
They form a striking contrast. The one 
is the very embodiment of strength and 
power, the other of sweetness and gentle- 
ness, And yet the gentle man has his 
strength, and the strong man his gentle- 
ness too. Philip Lennox was especially 
gentle and tender with women and with 
children. 

“* May tells me that I may look for your 
approval of our engagement.” 

“Yes,” says Mr. Wynn; and the look 
and bearing of the man before him have 
pleased him so well that he holds out his 
hand, and says, “* My warmest approval.” 

Lennox takes the slender, delicate white 
hand in his own big brown one. 

“T think I may safely trust the happi- 
ness of my child—my only child —in 
your hands.” 

“You may. It shall be my dearest 
care.” Then, after a pause: “ May says 
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she does not wish to leave you. I have 
no desire to hurry on the marriage.” 

“ Let it be whenever you and May may 
wish. Of course, you would have to wait 
until the cold weather. I suppose some- 
thing will have to be done in the way of 
clothes.” 

“ My work in this neighborhood will 
keep me here until the end of the year. 
I must then go back to Dera Lutfoolah 
Khan. It would not be easy for me to get 
away from there. I should like to be mar- 
ried before I went — about the beginning 
of next year.” 

“Yes, I should like to have had her 
with me for a year.” 

As a matter of fact, Lennox would 
rather have been married immediately, say 
in a month. He was a man of prompt 
action. He would have liked to have 
made May Wynn his own at once. But 
he understood what the feelings of the 
father and daughter would be in the mat- 
ter — understood better than he would 
have got credit for. He had not the 
quick, facile sympathy of men of a ner- 
vous and imaginative temperament, which 
makes them enter so quickly and fully 
into the feelings of those they are in im- 
mediate contact with, and who, by the 
way, become so completely engaged with 
those present that they are apt to become 
completely disengaged from those absent 
He was looked on as a harsh, hard man, 
one who had no care for anything but the 
success of an undertaking. (For want of 
that facile sympathy he had not been 
liked in his regiment. He could not run 
into that communion of low tastes, low 
pleasures, low opinions, and low thoughts 
which constitutes “ good fellowship.” He 
spoke out his mind. He could not abide 
a fool. He could not let the foul speech 
pass. He was quick of temper, and he 
had few friends, though those he had were 
bound to him by hooks of steel, and were 
men whose friendship was an_ honor.) 
Though not possessed of any excess of 
that imaginative sympathy referred to 
before the parenthesis, and which is often 
more a thing of the head than of the heart, 
he was quite capable of understanding 
what home-love meant, for he had himself 
feltitdeeply. His mother and sister, who 
had made up his own early home-circle — 
his father had died in his infancy — had 
never had cause to complain of any want 
of affection, of loving kindness on his part, 
stern though he was even in his youth. 
He still kept up a constant communication 
with them; no pleasure was allowed to 
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interrupt it, of course, for it was to him 
the greatest of pleasures; but what was 
more, no work, however urgent or press- 
ing, had been allowed to interfere with it 
either. He had written to his mother by 
every mail ever since he had come out. 
The only complaint his mother and sister 
ever had to make was of his profuse gen- 
erosity towards them. (There are men 
cold to most without the home-circle, and 
very warm to all within it, as there are 
men the reverse.) He could understand 
of what depth the affection between May 
Wynn and her father must be. 

It is with a strange sensation that May 
sees the two men come into the drawing- 
room together. There is always at first a 
certain awkwardness in the relationships 
by marriage. You have suddenly to re- 
ceive a stranger, for whom peeailty you 
yourself do not much care, as a father or 
as a son, as a mother or as a daughter, as 
a brother or as a sister. You suddenly 
find yourself on a kissing footing with 
people with whom you would only have 
shaken hands before, which is sometimes 
very pleasant, sometimes not so much so, 

But the awkwardness here is soon re- 
lieved:by the old khansaman announcing 
that the tiffin is on the table. Itis relieved 
by Lennox’s simple, quiet acceptance of 
his position as a member of the house- 
hold; he does not assume any of the airs 
of possession to which engaged men are 
prone; he does not pay May any special 
and pointed attention. It is set aside by 
the sustained flow of interesting talk be- 
tween the two men, which surprises May 
as much as it delights her. She had not 
expected it; the two men were so differ- 
ent. Lennox was an outdoor man, a man 
of action; Mr. Wynn was an indoor man, 
a man of thought. He was a student and 
a scholar, the other a soldier and an ad- 
ministrator. She had found out that Len- 
nox — Philip now —did not care for those 
books of fiction and poetry in which she 
and her fatker took such delight. He did 
not read novels, and he did not care for 
poetry, except of the class represented by 
Scott’s poems and Macaulay’s “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome;” she had once found that 
he knew the noble “Ode to Duty” by 
heart, but he had not come across it in 
Wordsworth’s works (which he had never 
read), but outside them. He was certainly 
not a “great reader” in the circulating- 
library acceptation of the term, But, asa 


matter of fact, Lennox had read many 
books. And he had read to some purpose, 
for he had always read with a purpose; 
carefully, thoughtfully, in certain fixed 
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lines, convergingly. He meant to be 2 
great general, a great ruler. He read 
everything that bore on the art of war or 
the art of government. He had read the 
history of every battle, of every great cam- 
paign. He had read the life of every 
great commander, of every great ruler. 
True incidents and real characters may be 
as full of romance as fictitious ones. None 
of his reading was idle. He was not by 
nature a talker, but having read with a 
purpose he had made all that served that 
purpose so thoroughly his own, had ob- 
tained so complete a mastery over it, that 
he speaks about it with great fluency and 
ease. And so there is a great flow of talk 
between the parson and the soldier, be- 
tween the father-in-law and son-in-law to 
be; and so they sat on in the dining-room 
for a long time after luncheon; then they 
move into the cool, dark drawing-room, 
and after a little while Mr. Wynn retires 
for his usual afternoon siesta and the 
newly engaged couple are left to them- 
selves. A deep silence reigns around. 
This is the time for all cessation of work 
and movement, both indoors andout. To 
all the western doorways of the house are 
attached thick mattresses or screens of 
the sacred scented khus-khus grass, pass- 
ing through which the dry, hot gale be- 
comes a cool and fragrant zephyr; the 
screens of split bamboo attached to all the 
doorways, inner or outer, are let down ; 
the doors and windows are all closed, onl 
one door on the eastern side being left 
open to promote a draught through the 
house; the blinds and curtains are all 
drawn. The house has been closely bar- 
ricaded against the inimical heat and glare 
without. The drawing-room is as cool 
and dark and solitary as the depth of any 
densest bower for whispering lovers made. 
Amid that quiet and silence the lovers 
pass at once into that séparate, common 
atmosphere which is henceforth to divide 
them from the rest of the world. Then 
comes an enchanted time for them. Then 
comes that blissful hour which those who 
have known it will remember, and those 
who have not will imagine, better than I 
can tell; an hour in which the embrace 
and kiss of the morning were not forgotten 
to be repeated, I ween. 

They are to ride out together in the 
evening; and, of course, Lennox would 
have dined here also, but that both May 
and he are going to Mr. Melvil’s, who has 
to-night an entertainment to which the 
whole station is looking forward with 
great interest, for there is to be something 





unexpected and novel about it. 
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THE STRONGHOLD OF THE SPHAKIOTES. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE STRONGHOLD OF THE SPHAKIOTES. 

IT was with a feeling of no ordinary 
interest that I looked from the bridge of a 
small Greek steamboat across the Cretan 
sea, to where a chain of snow-clad peaks 
rose glistening against the deep azure of 
the southern sky. Before us towered the 
splendid mass of the Levké Oré— the 
“White Mountains ”—for centuries the 
home of liberty and the stronghold of a 
free and warlike race ; to our right a range 
of lesser summits seemed to faint away 
upon the blue horizon; to our left, the 
triple cone of Ida soared aloft like a pyra- 
mid of fleecy cloud. As we neared the 
shore we could trace the outline of deep 
valleys and ravines descending into the 
richly wooded plains below, where pleas- 
ant villages lay nestling amid the foliage 
of the olive groves, while here and there 
the brightly colored kiosk of a Turkish 
country-house, or the more softly tinted 
battlements of some old Venetian mansion, 
enlivened the undulating stretches of sil- 
ver-grey and green. The entrance to the 
harbor of Canea, with its quaint old 
mosque in the foreground, its busy crowd 
of sailors and boatmen and porters of 
every nationality, language, and color, its 
picturesque groups of swarthy, bare-legged 
Arabs and Ethiopians reposing in every 
sunny corner along the quays, its vener- 
able sea-gate with the Lion of St. Mark 
recalling the bygone glories of Venice, its 
towers and minarets gleaming in the sun, 
and its gaily painted caiques dancing 
lightly on the waves—all framed in by 
the frowning battlements of a medieval 
fortress, and crowned as it were with a 
wreath of mountain snows — presented a 
scene of singular interest and beauty, so 
abundant in memories of the past as to 
banish from the mind the sad realities of 
the present. 

The moment of my arrival in Crete was 
an interesting one. The elections —the 
first attempt to set in motion the consti- 
tution inaugurated by the firman of last 
November — were on the point of being 
held, and much curiosity existed as to how 
far the Christians would be willing to avail 
themselves of their diminished privileges. 
Their leaders in Canea were busy sending 
messages in all directions, advising them 
not to vote, lest by doing so they should 
acknowledge the legality of the firman; 
and their efforts were successful, inas- 
much as only some four thousand votes 
were recorded in a Christian electorate of 
sixty-two thousand. The system of indi- 
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firman, the voters of both creeds nominat- 
ing electoral boards, which afterwards 
assemble to choose the deputies. Butas in 
many districts not a single Christian came 
to the poll, the electoral boards could not 
be formed, and a legally constituted As- 
sembly became impossible. The Chris- 
tian population thus takes up an attitude 
of passive resistance, and the deadlock is 
complete. Even the Mussulmans voted 
in small numbers, for they are tired of 
political struggles, and care little for their 
constitutional rights so long as they have 
an army of the faithful in the island to 
uphold them against the turbulent and 
aggressive Giaours. 

For the next few weeks I had a verita- 
ble surfeit of Cretan politics. I discussed 
the situation with men of high and low 
degree, with politicians of all shades of 
opinion; I had audience of Chakir Pasha 
and the Orthodox bishops ; I held parley 
with Mussulman beys and Christian ex- 
deputies and foreign consuls ; and exam- 
ined the Halepa Pact — the Magna Charta 
of Crete —and the firman of November 
with men of the law. I became the repos- 
itory of many conflicting opinions and 
many divergent statements of fact, but I 
listened to the latter without amazement, 
bearing in mind the words of a certain Cre- 
tan poet, whom the great evangelist of the 
Cretans quotes for the guidance of their 
first bishop. I was not, however, alto- 
gether satisfied by my researches, for as 
yet I knew little of the fierce mountaineers 
to whom Crete owes whatever liberty she 
has gained in the past; and I looked 
towards the snowy battlements of their 
lofty citadel with an increasing desire to 
find my way into its mysterious recesses. 
Accordingly I determined to proceed 
through the heart of Sphaki4 to the Afri- 
can sea, and I was fortunate to be joined 
by a fellow-traveller well known for his 
extensive knowledge of Eastern affairs. 

It was a sultry day, with a burning sun 
overhead, as our little cavalcade, consist- 
ing, all told, of four Christians, three Mus- 
sulmans, a horse, and four mules, made 
its way through the streets of Canea and 
directed its course towards the mountains. 
Two gendarmes, a mounted Mussulman, 
and a Christian of the infantry, formed 
our escort. Leaving the city behind with 
its gloomy Venetian gates and massive 
fortifications, we followed a rugged lane, 
edged with aloe and prickly pear, until 
reaching some higher ground we saw 
beneath us a spreading forest of olive- 
trees bespangled here and there with 
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prospect, if we could only forget that these 
smiling hamlets, for such they seemed, 
were little more than groups of desolate 
ruins, The insurrections of the past and 
present centuries have left their mark 
upon this lovely country, “ where every 
prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” 
As we ascend into the mountain district 
we traverse the fertile valley of the Iarda- 
nos, where the air. is scented with the 
fragrance of the orange-blossom, and the 
luxuriant foliage of the vine, wedded, as 
Horace says, to the lofty forest-trees, 
allows us but an occasional glimpse of 
the imposing snow-clad summits above 
our heads. This rich district produces 
on an average four million oranges in the 
year. We entera picturesque village half 
hidden among orange and lemon trees 
laden with golden fruit, and we pause by 
the verandah of an inn, where the gos- 
sips of the little community are already 
assembled to enjoy the cool of the even- 
ing hour. Here, as we afterwards learned 
from some peasants, a recalcitrant tax- 
farmer who had refused to pay his debts 
to the government, was sitting one day 
with his friends, when some gendarmes 
suddenly appeared on the road. Fear- 
ing they had come to arrest him, he 
took to flight, when they fired and killed 
him, impelled, I presume, by a sportsman- 
like instinct rather than by any more 
strictly logical motive. We forded the 
clear, swift stream of the Iardanos, and 
began to ascend the steep acclivity before 
us when the sky darkened, and a fierce 
sirocco began to blow, sweeping along 
the bare, precipitous mountain-side with 
such fury that we feared our mules might 
lose their footing and tumble with us into 
the deep ravine, where far beneath us we 
could see the pine-tops bending to the 
blast, and beyond them a billowy sea of 
olive-trees tossing in waves of dusky 
green with a foam of silver-grey. But the 
hardy animals planted their feet among 
the loose stones and pointed rocks with a 
dogged obstinacy which for the time won 
all our admiration, though the same char- 
acteristic when displayed, as it sometimes 
was, on other occasions, did not seem to 
us to be equally worthy of praise. Strong, 
active, and enduring, though self-willed 
and prone to kick against restraint, the 
Cretan mule is an admirable type of his 
sturdy and ungovernable master. 

The shadow of night was falling as we 
entered the mountain village of Lakkos, 
passing on our way a small encampment 
of Albanian gendarmes — surly, _ill-fa- 


vored-looking fellows who, as we aiter- 
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wards learned, lead a cat-and-dog life with 
the villagers. The latter, most of whom 
were veritable sons of Anak, apparently 
regarded us with some distrust as we 
entered the little khan, but as soon as we 
produced our credentials they received us 
with all cordiality. We were conducted 
to one of the largest houses in the village 
—a two-storied mansion, the lower part 
serving as a stable, and the dwelling-rooms 
on the floor above being reached by a 
terribly steep flight of stone steps. Here 
we were hospitably entertained by the 
man of the house, a fine-looking moun- 
taineer, who attended to our wants in 
person, while the women of the family, 
grouped together in adark corner, seemed 
contented to watch us with a shy curiosity. 
Presently the villagers dropped in one by 
one, till soon we were a goodly company ; 
and the flickering light of our tiny lamps, 
falling dimly on their swarthy, hand- 
some, black-bearded faces, their herculean 
frames and picturesque costumes —at the 
same time faintly shadowing the outlines 
of female forms in the background — 
revealed to us a scene worthy of a Jor- 
daens or a Teniers. There were few of 
these wild warriors who had not taken 
human life in this land of the vendetta 
and religious feud; most of them had car- 
ried a rifle in the two last insurrections, 
and yet now they told their tale of out- 
rage and wrong with an almost touching 
naiveté, resembling the frank simplicity 
of children. Many of their narratives 
scarcely stood the test of inquiry, but there 
was no conscious attempt to deceive, 
nothing but an overwhelming conviction 
that all their evils must be traced to the 
hereditary foe. Most of their charges 
were brought against the gendarmes, of 
whom they said their wives and daughters 
were in such fear that they dared not go 
out to work in the fields; once the gen- 
darmes had attacked them, but the women, 
being near the village, cried out, and help 
was forthcoming. There were a dozen 
soldiers in a fort commanding the village, 
but they had committed no depredations 
beyond the cutting of some wood; their 
officer kept them in good order, and they 
even acted as some sort of check upon the 
lawlessness of the gendarmes. 

A few instances may be given of the 
peasants’ complaints. One of their fellow- 
villagers, whom I will call Démétri, had 
been murdered, they said, by the gen- 
darmes. Démétri had a grudge against 
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den. Démétri, instead of seeking his 
remedy by ordinary law, induced a body 
of gendarmes to accompany him to the 
house of Giannés, either with the object 
of arresting the latter or of compelling him 
to close the obnoxious window. A body 
of outlaws was lurking in the house, a fact 
of which Démétri was probably already 
aware ; a skirmish took place; the out- 
laws escaped, and Démétri was found 
dead. When we suggested that on the 
whole it was probable that the outlaws 
had killed Démétri, inasmuch as he had 
brought the gendarmes to their place of 
concealment, our informants readily 
agreed, without seeming to see that the 
admission destroyed their case. But it 
was enough for them that Démétri lost 
his life in a struggle in which gendarmes 
were concerned. We afterwards discov- 
ered that he had not been shot, but stran- 
gled; and that his adversary’s son was 
suspected of the crime. Next we were 
told by one of the peasants that his son, a 
lad of eighteen, had been flogged by the 
gendarmes, A little patient investigation 
revealed that the boy had been indulging 
himself in a wine-shop, near the door of 
which the gendarmes had pitched their 
tent; that he persisted in passing to and 
fro before the tent, though warned to de- 
sist by the gendarmes, who next morning 
caught him, and after administering ten 
strokes with a light rod, released him at 
the entreaty of his mother. Another case 
was then brought forward of some peas- 
ants who had been kept exposed to the 
sun for five hours as a punishment for 
some offence; but it turned out that dur- 
ing this time they were surrounded by 
ten gendarmes with rifles and fixed bayo- 
nets, who must have been in at least as 
bad a plight as their prisoners. I was 
already familiar with this case through the 
Greek newspapers, which stated that the 
peasants had been turned towards the sun 
with pointed stakes under their chins. 

But though after a little investigation 
the outrages were reduced to a somewhat 
attenuated form, there could be no doubt 
as to the burning feeling of resentment 
which existed among the people —a re- 
sentment apparently caused rather by 
small injuries and insults than by any 
flagrant acts of outrage. The peasants 
told us plainly that they were thinking of 
murdering the gendarmes, and that noth- 
ing restrained them but the fear that a 
terrible vengeance would be exacted from 
their village. Only one of them spoke in 
general terms of the state of the country, 
and his words are worth repeating. “We 
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want a strong government,” he said; “we 
are now governed by a weak, decaying 
power, which we cannot respect. We 
have no protection against wrong and in- 
justice; we are harried, beaten, and 
insulted; and if some change does not 
come soon we will leave the island.” 

It was past midnight when our inter- 
view came toa close, and we prepared to 
dispose ourselves for slumber. But a 
host of visitors of another kind soon made 
its appearance and importuned us with 
unwearying attentions. Sleep was impos- 
sible, so we opened the door of the cottage 
and stepped out into the night. There 
was an exquisite freshness in the mountain 
air ; the wind had lulled, and the full moon, 
rising high above the snowy pinnacles of 
the Levkd Oré, shed its soft, pale light 
upon the olive-clad valley below. It was 
an enchanting scene, so suggestive of 
peace and tranquillity as to banish from 
our minds those pictures of human pas- 
sion and human anguish upon which 
these stern, majestic heights have looked 
down throughout the ages with calm, un- 
moved serenity. 

We left Lakkos at dawn, and our Mus- 
sulman attendants played a trick on our 
Christian gendarme, whom they systemat- 
ically boycotted, by not awakening him 
from his slumbers when we started. Zan- 
tum religio potuit suadere malorum. He 
overtook us, breathless and excited, after 
we had travelled about ten miles. As we 
continued to ascend the scenery at every 
moment became wilder, and the view 
more extensive, until at length the western 
half of the island seemed to spread like a 
map beneath our view. We then de- 
scended into the upland plain of Omalos, 
which lies about five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. This high tableland, 
which may be described as the heart of 
the Sphakian district, measures about four 
miles by three; it is perfectly level, and 
the melted snow and rain-water spreads 
over its surface until late in the spring, 
finding no exit except by a subterranean 
cavern or katévothron, into which it 
rushes with extraordinary force. The 
plain was now dry, and covered with the 
verdure and foliage of a northern climate ; 
its only human occupants were half-a- 
dozen wild-looking peasants, who stared 
at us with unmixed astonishment. We 
proceeded to apoint at the southern end 
of the plain, where the rocky barrier be- 
fore us seemed to afford no possible 
means of egress, when we unexpectedly 
came upon the Xyléscala, or “ Wooden 





Ladder,” the end of the southern entrance 
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to the Sphakian stronghold, and without 
doubt one of the most extraordinary 
mountain passes in the world. We stood 
upon the brink of a steep declivity, de- 
scending at least three thousand feet into 
a narrow gorge, where, amid the dense 
foliage of overhanging trees, we seemed 
to catch the sparkle of a running stream ; 
to our right an enormous pile of dark-blue 
rock, frowning grimly at us from out of 
the sky above, broke off into a terrific 
precipice, and sank sheer into the abyss 
beneath our feet; to our left stupendous 
mountain forms, massed and contorted by 
some fierce convulsion of nature, appeared 
to leap and rage and battle together in the 
wildest confusion, while above them all 
Mount Holy Ghost, like a monarch among 
giants, rose glistening in a royal mantle 
of purest white. It was one of those 
sights which, when once seen, can never 
be forgotten. 

The Xyléscala has been given a bad 
name by the travellers and the guide- 
books ;* but our mules, like the Tommy 
Atkins of after-dinner speeches, were fit 
to go anywhere and to do anything, and 
our human companions were equally reli- 
able. We accomplished the descent 
without mishap, and rested for a while 
beneath the shade of beautiful plane- 
trees, near by the running stream, which, 
springing suddenly from a cleft in the 
rock and vanishing again into some myste- 
rious aperture, disappears and reappears 
again several times in its progress down 
the valley. We followed the course of 
the stream as it wound its way among the 
immense boulders which had fallen from 
the beetling cliffs around us ; sometimes 
the bed was dry, and afforded a kind of 
path; at other times it was necessary to 
scramble up the mountain-side to a con- 
siderable height, where the way, leading 
up and down among pinnacled rocks or 
sharply turning by the verge of some un- 
expected precipice, was even more trying 
to the nerves than the Xyldscala itself. 
The absolute indifference of my mule, 
which would sometimes stop to browse on 
some choice fern or mountain shrub, ata 


* Pashley, who did not descend the Xyldéscala be- 
cause he distrusted his horse, relates how ‘not long 
since a Lakiote went with his mule for the first time; 
the poor beast started back on seeing the precipice, and 
losing its footing, was precipitated to the bottom”? (see 
‘* Travels in Cret@” vol. i, pp. 148 and 157). “ Les 
mulets eux-mémes,’’ says Perrot, who also took another 
route (L’ile de Créte, p. 75), “‘ y sont exposés a @tre 
pris de vertige, et on en a vu souvent rouler avec leur 
charge au fond de l’abime.”” Murray is equally dis- 
couraging. But under favorable conditions there is no 
real danger. The name =vA0oK is derived from 
the wooden beams which are here and there fastened 
jnto the rock in order to make a path. 





point where a single false step would have 
hurled us both to destruction, would cer- 
tainly have been a little irritating were it 
not a consoling sign that the animal had 
no tendency to vertigo. Every moment 
the scenery changed, as one gigantic 
mountain succeeded another on either 
hand, but no sign of human life broke 
upon the deep solitude till we approached 
a little ruined monastery half hidden 
among beautiful cypresses. The form of 
these graceful trees has ever been con- 
nected in the Cretan mind with the ideal 
of feminine beauty, and one may hear the 
muleteers singing some such love-ditty as 
this :— 

My slender little cypress-tree, 

With purple cap so neat, 

What happy youth shall fondle thee 

And linger at thy feet? * 

A little further we came to the hamlet 
of Samarfa, perched upon the rocks over- 
hanging the stream. Here during the 
insurrection of 1867, a great number of 
the Sphakiotes perished of cold and hun- 
ger; for the Turks occupied the pass 
below, and egress by the Xyléscala was 
impossible in the winter. The huge per- 
pendicular cliffs now began to draw to- 
gether on either side, leaving us only a 
dark, narrow passage of a few yards’ 
width, and frequently compelling us to 
wade for some time in the middle of the 
stream. I have never, in the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, or the Balkans, seen anything 
so unique, so awe-inspiring, so terrific ; 
and my companion, who was familiar 
with the scenery of the Himalayas, could 
remember nothing equally impressive. 
After proceeding for some hours without 
once seeing the sun, we reached a point 
where the great mountain masses begun 
to draw apart, and found ourselves in the 
little village of Hagfa Rouméle near the 
sea, where, shaded by the overhanging 
heights and abundantly watered by the 
running stream, the orange and lemon 
groves flourish with such wonderful luxu- 
riance as almost to conceal the scattered 
dwellings of the inhabitants. We de- 
scended to the beach, where a large force 
of Turkish soldiers was encamped. 
Some of them were washing themselves 
in the stream which enters the sea close 
by, or hastening to and fro as they pre- 
pared their evening meal; others were 
watching with delight a toy waterwheel 
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with a crank which worked a pair of clap- 
pers, and made an amazing noise. Most 
of them were good-humored looking lads, 
and it was hard to believe all the bad 
things one heard of them. But soldiers, 
like schoolboys, will do anything that the 
authorities permit. Leaving my compan- 
ions, I proceeded alone along the coast in 
order to shake off the fatigue of the day 
by a plunge in the Libyan Sea. As I 
swam back towards the land, I perceived 
a gendarme with a rifle in his hand await- 
ingmyapproach. He was a surly-looking 
fellow, and as I reached the shore he 
made some observations in Turkish which 
I did not understand. He seemed greatly 
surprised that I took no notice of his 
presence, and after a few more growls he 
walked slowly away. We returned at 
nightfall to the village, where we found a 
sheep had been slain in honor of our 
arrival, and we watched it hungrily as it 
roasted @ /a Pallicare — that is to say, on 
wooden spits by a logwood fire, the flames 
of which lit up the faces of a large con- 
course of spectators. We dined and slept 
in the upper chamber of our host, a long 
loft containing numerous tables covered 
with silkworms; and before retiring to 
rest we chatted for some time with several 
of the villagers. They had fewer tales of 
wrong to relate than their countrymen at 
Lakkos, but they mentioned that among 
other things some thirty of their bee-hives 
had been stolen by the soldiers. They 
were afraid, they said, to pursue their 
avocations at any distance from their 
homes, lest their wives and families should 
be at the mercy of the hated Asiatics. 
Next morning we descended to the 
shore, and embarked in a small sailing- 
boat for the town of Sphakid, where our 
mules were to meet us in the evening. 
We said farewell with regret to our hos- 
pitable friends, and sailed out upon the 
waters which once proved so unpropitious 
to St. Paul and his companions. Far 
away to our right was the island of Gavda, 
the Clauda of the Acts, beneath whose 
shelter the hard-pressed crew “had much 
work to come by the boat;” to our left, 
under the overhanging mountains, we 
could see Lutré, the Phoenicé where they 
hoped to winter; before us, near the end 
of a projecting headland, was the port 
known to this day by the name of Kaloz 
Liménes, or the Fair Havens. But now 
we were visited by no blustering Eurocly- 
don; the air was calm, and the almost 
tropical heat was intensified by refraction 
from the great mountains, which descend 
precipitously into the sea. High above 





Lutré is the group of Sphakiote villages 
named Anopolis, almost desolated by the 
Turks during the great insurrection of 
1821; near one of them a beautiful Spha- 
kiote woman, in order to escape from her 
captors, leaped with her child in her arms 
into a deep well and was drowned. The 
villagers all descend to Lutré at the begin- 
ning of winter, bringing their flocks of 
sheep and goats with them. We reached 
Sphakid early in the afternoon, a pretty, 
clean little town which, with its sheltered 
situation and sunny southern aspect, may 
perhaps become the Cannes or Mentone 
of the East when Crete sees happier days. 
Most of its houses were laid in ruins dur- 
ing the war of independence, but nearly 
all have been restored ; and many of them 
have a comfortable appearance which 
sg almost out of place in this afflicted 
and. 

We were hospitably entertained by the 
eparch, who, though a Christian, wore the 
red fez of a Turkish official. He was a 
fine, hale old man, and an excellent type 
of the better class of Greek rural magis- 
trate. He had no complaints to make to 
us of the conduct of the Turkish soldiers, 
who, he said, were kept in strict discipline 
by the commandant, an excellent officer, 
with whom he worked in perfect harmony. 
But he was much distressed by the evil 
deeds of the lawless mountaineers in his 
district, and still more by the incapacity 
of the gendarmerie with which he was 
expected to preserve order. He spoke of 
the prevalence of sheep-stealing. “ Every 
Sphakiote,” he said, “is a shepherd, and 
every shepherd isa thief.” The butchers 
of the town, he told us, were in league 
with the thieves, and did all they could to 
frustrate his efforts. Like all the more 
sensible Cretans whom I have met, he 
insisted on the necessity of a strong gov- 
ernment. “If England held the reins,” 
he said, “the Cretan mule would not 
kick.”* It was evident he knew little 
of our very partial success among the 
Cypriotes, a far more governable people. 
We accompanied the worthy man on a 
visit to the Turkish commandant, whose 
quarters were in an old Venetian fortress 
commanding the bay. We had a long 
conversation with this military officer, who 
appeared to be a man of energy and en- 
lightenment, and I could not help thinking 
that if Turkey could only provide herself 
with two such officials as these in every 

* The idea was expressed in the form of a rhyming 
aphorism : — 
"Kav 9 ’AyyAia éBaora 7d yahivape 
Aév éxdorfa 7d povAdpr. 
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district of her European empire, the task 
of governing her Christian subjects would 
not prove altogether insuperable. 

Next morning we mounted our faithful 
mules and departed from Sphaki4, receiv- 
ing a military salute by order of the com- 
mandant, who also sent a cavalry soldier 
to strengthen our escort. Our road lay 
along the heights above the sea ; and after 
an hour’s journey we approached the 
“gullet” (gapayyt) or ravine of Askypho, 
the only southern entrance, except that by 
which we descended, to the mountain cita- 
del of the Sphakiotes. This extraordinary 
defile is in some respects even more re- 
markable than that which leads from the 
Xyléscala. The precipices by which it is 
enclosed, though vast and magnificent, are 
not as lofty as those we had seen the day 
before yesterday, but on the other hand, 
they draw together even still more closely, 
and possess a peculiar feature in the won- 
derful luxuriance of the foliage by which 
they are covered. The flowering shrubs 
and plants spring apparently from the 
surface of the rock, and envelop it with a 
mantle of brilliant coloring, while the fig- 
tree and ilex, finding root in every nook 
and cranny, join their foliage overhead 
and convert the narrow passage into a 
leafy arcade. Here and there the cliffs 
converge so closely that a man of fair 
stature could touch the rocky walls with 
either hand by extending his arms; in 
other places the passage maintains an 
even width of six to eight feet, the contour 
of its sides corresponding so exactly that 
one might fancy it had been excavated by 
the giants of old, or traced by the finger of 
Vulcan when the world was liquid with 
fervent heat. We came to a more open 
spot, where we saw the cheery sunlight 
again, and the rocks above us seemed to 
retire among tangled groves of brushwood. 
Here, not many weeks ago, a party of four 
gendarmes had been fired at and killed by 
the mountaineers, concealed among the 
thickets on the inaccessible heights above ; 
and a few paces farther on we were shown 
the spot where they lie buried beneath the 
shade of a myrtle-tree. Shortly afterwards 
we met with a number of peasants de- 
scending the pass with mules and bag- 
gage; one of them, on catching sight of 
us, withdrew to a cleft in the rock, where 
he remained with averted face till we had 
gone by. He was probably “ wanted ” by 


the authorities, and consequently did not 
appreciate a rencontre with our gendarmes ; 
but if he had been in the thicket above, 
with a rifle in his hand, he would perhaps 
have saluted them in a different way. 
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We at length emerged from the pass and 
entered the wild upland district of Asky- 
pho, some five thousand feet above the 
sea, where the mountains form a barrier 
on every side, and the snow lies so deep 
in the winter that the whole population 
migrates to Sphakia till the spring. Some 
of the heights are occupied by Turkish 
soldiers, whose experiences during the 
cold season cannot have been agreeable. 
We paused for a moment at the village of 
Népros, a veritable home of the vendetta 
—the Népriotes once wholly extirpated 
the inhabitants of a neighboring village — 
and then pushed on to Askypho, a little 
town which gives its name to the whole 
district. Here we lunched in the house 
of a peasant, a fine, wild-looking fellow, 
who entertained us with that warm, cor- 
dial hospitality which seems to vanish 
everywhere before the onward march of 
civilization. The house was apparently 
inhabited by several families ; most of the 
men were absent, but there was a group of 
women who gazed at us with open, won- 
dering eyes—pale, spiritless, dejected 
creatures, even more subdued in manner 
than their sisters on the Greek mainland. 
It is strange how, as we traverse the world 
from east to west, the position of women 
gradually alters, till at length we come to 
Cincinnati or Chicago, where the girl of the 
period assumes the airs of a queen and 
sends her male acquaintances about the 
town like so many errand boys. The up- 
lands of Askypho have witnessed many a 
terrible scene of carnage, more especially 
in 1821, when a whole Turkish army, fur- 
nished with artillery, was annihilated by 
the mountaineers; the wretched fugitives 
were hunted like hares over the moun- 
tains ; they were shot down when begging 
for water at the doors of their enemies, 
and for many years the pass by which we 
now prepared to descend into Apokérona 
was thickly strewn with their bones. It 
is said that the devil is known at Askypho 
by the title of “the Local Gentleman,” * a 
euphemism, of course, but nevertheless 
containing certain elements of truth. 

We descended by a long defile, and pass- 
ing the Sphakian boundary, we found our- 
selves at evening in the town of Vamos, 
the capital of Apokdrona. Here all the 
large public buildings of the government 
were burned during the ‘insurrection of 
1867, and part of them now served as 
stables for the horses of a regiment of 
Turkish cavalry. We were received by 
some of the Christian judges, and other 
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notabilities of the town, amongst whom 
was the son of the famous Sphakiote chief, 
Christodoulakés. His brother Nicholas, 
whom I had frequently met at Athens, and 
who told me that he had killed twelve 
Turks with his own hand, had made his 
escape from Crete last autumn, and had 
been condemned to death in his absence 
by the court-martial. I pass rapidly over 
the remaining incidents of our journey. 
Next day, accompanied by our friends from 
Vamos, we visited two villages, in one of 
which thirty-five houses, in the other 
twenty-three, had been pillaged and burnt 
last autumn. In one of them an interest- 
ing incident occurred. An aged and infirm 
Turk, who more than sixty years ago had 
been taken prisoner by Christodoulakés’s 
father, and had been treated kindly by him, 
came forward and greeted the young man 
with evident affection. We shook hands 
with the poor old man, and this friendly 
act on our part raised murmurs among 
some of the Christian bystanders. We 
then entered a little church, in which a 
philanthropic Christian was teaching the 
children of the villagers to read. There 
are no longer any schools in the rural 
districts since the promulgation of the 
firman. Hitherto, a certain sum has been 
a inscribed in the budget for educa- 
tional purposes; but now the Porte only 
offers half the budget surplus for these 
purposes, that is to say, half nothing; in- 
asmuch as there never is a surplus. Pro- 
ceeding on our way, we soon came in sight 
of the fine bay of Suda, where seven ves- 
sels of the Turkish navy were riding at 
anchor, and then approached the founda- 
tions of the ancient Aptera, the “ wingless 
town,” where the Sirens, vanquished in a 
contest of singing by the Muses, lost their 
feathers, and, casting themselves into the 
sea, were changed into the rocky islets 
which lie in a group at the mouth of the 
harbor. Descending arugged path by the 
edge of the sea, we came, for the first 
time, to a track which almost deserved 
the name of a road; here we met with a 
body of Turkish troops on the march, 
light-hearted youths, who were singing at 
the top of their voices, and beating time 
by clapping their hands, It was a sultry 
day, and none of them had partaken of 
food since the night before, for it was the 
time of the Ramazan ; and yet these cheery 
souls were as happy as kings. Some of 
them rebuked our Mussulman gendarme, 
who was smoking a cigarette, for indulging 
in this luxury during the time of the fast, 
for the true son of Islam, as I have often 
heard, is vexed in his righteous soul by 
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the laxity of the Cretan believer. Here 
was a reai Salvation Army, hungry, 
thirsty, ill clad, and toiling vesade a 
burning sun; yet jubilant and joyous in 
the hope of a world to come. 

In another hour we had reached the 
plain of Canea, leaving to our left some 
pleasantly situated villages which were 
reduced to ruins during the troubles of 
last autumn; and soon we found ourselves 
again threading our way among the motley 
crowds, the dogs, the smells, and the piles 
of refuse which fill the streets of the cap- 
ital city. When, on descending from our 
mules, we offered some money to our 
Christian gendarme he received it grate- 
fully, and wished us farewell with a cordial 
grasp of the hand; when we made the 
same gift to his Mussulman confrére, he 
accepted it with a somewhat haughty 
glance and turned on his heel without say- 
ing a word. It is not good for the man- 
ners to belong toa dominant minority. 

What were the impressions derived 
from this brief sojourn among a fierce, in- 
domitable people, this visit to the crater of 
a half-slumbering volcano? I must speak 
with becoming humility on the question 
of Cretan feeling in general, for Sphakia 
is not Crete, and the islanders of the 
eastern districts are cast in a gentler 
mould than the wild mountaineers of the 
west. But what Sphakid thinks to-day 
Crete will think to-morrow, as somebody 
once said of Birmingham and England. I 
have seen a country in military occupa- 
tion, where every peasant, as he stands at 
his cottage door, can see a fortress on 
some height commanding his village, re- 
minding him of his duty to the sultan and 
the consequences to himself, his home, 
and his worldly goods if by any chance he 
should disregard it. And yet what is the 
spirit among the peasantry? Is it that 
which St. Paul wished to foster among 
their ancestors when he told their first 
bishop to “ rebuke them sharply,” and to 
“‘ put them in mind to be subject to princi- 
palities and powers, to obey magistrates ” ? 
I fear not. An insurrection, such as I 
ventured to predict in the pages of this 
review, was only averted in the spring of 
this year by the intense and unusual cold 
which came to the assistance of the Greek 
government and prevented the refugees 
in Greece from joining their brethren in 
the mountains. Unlike the politicians of 
the towns, the peasants have little rhetoric 
and no bluster; but they have quite made 
up their minds that the present state of 
things is not to be endured. They are 
willing to wait a little until the signal for 
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a general insurrection is given from 
Greece; and meantime they will content 
themselves with a kind of vendetta war- 
fare, murdering stray gendarmes and sol- 
diers when they get the chance, and thus 
exacting a kind of reparation sanctioned 
by immemorial usage in their country. A 
Cretan peasant, when injured, prefers, if 
possible, to take the life of his oppressor ; 
but, failing this, it will do as well to take 
the life of any one belonging to his ene- 
my’s family or creed. And while the 
military occupation continues, while lib- 
erty is restricted by the abrogation of the 
constitution, and the villages are infested 
by Albanian gendarmes, so long the 
Christian peasant in general, and the 
Sphakiote mountaineer in particular, will 
think himself entitled to take a Mussul- 
man life whenever he conveniently can. 
Englishmen habitually look to the moral 
aspect of all questions, even those, it is 
said, in which their own interests are con- 
cerned. Taking human life is murder, 
and we should probably hang, or try to 
hang, a great many of the Sphakiotes if 
we ever occupied Crete. In order to en- 
list sympathy in England for the Cretan 
Christians it would be advisable to repre- 
sent them as eminently respectable per- 
sons, of irreproachable principles and 
business habits, who, much against their 
will, are compelled to associate with un- 
speakably wicked Turks. I cannot go 
quite so far as this; but I venture to plead 
that their faults are largely attributable to 
the unhappy history of their country, to 
the incapacity and bad faith of their rulers, 
and to the prolonged indifference of 
Europe. They have been inured to the 
‘“‘wild justice of revenge,” because they 
have never had a government which could 
really govern, and so they have become a 
law to themselves; the violence of their 
political factions has been encouraged by 
unscrupulous and intriguing pashas, while 
Europe, having authorized the bestowal of 
those privileges which have now been in 
great part taken from them, did not con- 
cern itself to see that they were started in 
political life with a fairly workable con- 
stitution, Itdoes not dispose of the ques- 
tion to say that the Cretans received as 
much liberty as they could expect; that 
they made a bad use of it, and therefore 
deserve their present misfortunes. Such 
a statement, if true, would only be appli- 
cable to the blatant politicians of the 
towns, who have been the mainspring of 
all the trouble. The peasants at least are 


justified in their attitude of sullen resist- 
ance by the ill-treatment they have re- 
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ceived from the soldiers and gendarmes 
during the last ten months. I have noth- 
ing to do with the much-vexed question 
of *‘ atrocities ” ; putting these aside, there 
is ample evidence to show that, once the 
military occupation was completed, the 
soldiers first, and the gendarmes after- 
wards, acted with a brutality only partially 
checked, and sometimes not checked at all, 
by their officers. What else could be ex- 
pected from half-civilized Anatolian war- 
riors, alien in creed and race to the people 
among whom they were sent? Still worse 
was the conduct of the new Albanian gen- 
darmes, whose rapacity was baulked by 
the refusal of the people to give them the 
baksheesh they had been accustomed to 
receive elsewhere. No doubt they met 
with much provocation from the rustics; 
and when, in return, they cudgelled their 
prisoners soundly, and drove them before 
them tied by dozens to long ropes, they 
probably were unaware that they over- 
stepped the limits of conventional usage. 
But a burning feeling of indignation re- 
mains among the peasants, who feel that, 
without having been conquered, they have 
been treated as a conquered people. 
‘Most of these acts of violence were 
committed during the autumn, when the 
Mussulman villagers, who had fled to the 
towns, were being reinstated in their 
houses, and the Christians were compelled 
to restore stolen property and to give com- 
pensation for what they had destroyed. 
Many of the latter were terrorized into 
signing bonds for sums which were out 
of all proportion to the harm they had 
done. The appointment of mixed tribu- 
nals to regulate the payment of indem- 
nities has not mended matters appreciably. 
The bonds have been declared invalid; 
but the tribunals, so far as I can hear, 
have as a rule confined themselves to 
compensating Mussulmans, and pay little 
attention to Christian claims ; the Mussul- 
man members of the courts finding ex- 
cuses for absenting themselves when 
claims are made against their co-religion- 
ists. It must, however, be remembered 
that the Christians did far more damage 
than the Mussulmans, inasmuch as the 
latter, in flying from the country districts, 
left all their property to the mercy of the 
former, and could only retaliate by attack- 
ing the villages in the neighborhood of 
the large towns. The Christian villagers 
who pillaged and burned their neighbors’ 
property were easily recognized, while it 
was hard to track the criminals on the 
other side among the Mussulman canaz/le 
who made raids from Canea, Candia, or 
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Rethymo. I have heard that Christians 
readily bore witness against each other 
before the courts, and even brought false 
charges against their personal or political 
enemies; while no Mussulman could be 
induced to give evidence against any one 
of his own creed. The question of in- 
demnities is still a burning one, and small 
progress has been made towards settling 
it. Among the various suggestions I have 
heard the worst is that which proposes 
to “let bygones be bygones.” The Cre- 
tans. know no such precept, and if the 
injured owners of property are not recom- 
pensed in some way they will have re- 
course once more to the vendetta, their 
long-established method of settling their 
grievances. 

But however the question of compen- 
sation may be arranged, one thing is clear 
—the peasants must not be left to the 
mercy of an Albanian gendarmerie. It 
may be said that nothing could have been 
worse than the old native police force, 
which was always useless and unmanage- 
able, and deserted wholesale at the mo- 
ment when its services were most required. 
But nota mala res optima est, and there 
is no reason why, under a better system 
of discipline, a native force should not be 
competent to maintain order in the island. 
One may point to the rank and file of the 
Irish constabulary, the brothers and sons 
of the men who groan at “ Balfour’s min- 
ions” and sing “Harvey Duff” in the 
streets of their native village. I have 
heard some curious revelations of the 
state of discipline in the old gendarmerie 
which throw light upon the causes of its 
inefficiency. My informant was a former 
officer, a Christian. The Turks, he said 
—the Cretan Mussulmans are always 
called “ Turks” in the island — were in- 
dolent and lazy, but generally respectful 
and obedient; the Albanians, of whom 
there were some in the old force, were 
disorderly and insolent; but the Chris- 
tians were absolutely unmanageable, “ far 
worse than the Albanians.” Ifa Turk dis- 
obeyed his orders he sent the offender to 
prison; but he never ventured to punish 
a Christian. If by chance he found a 
Christian gendarme smoking in a café, 
and told him to go on duty, the answer 
would probably be, “I prefer to finish my 
pipe.” If he threatened punishment, he 
would meet with the cool reply, “ Very 
well ; we shall see what the deputy of my 
district has to say about it.” It was like 
the time-honored phrase at Eton, “I will 
go to my tutor.” If he reported the cul- 
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prit to the senior officer, the deputy, who 
could not afford to lose a vote, would in- 
tervene —in all probability with success. 
The Turkish deputies would not always 
exert themselves in the same way, con- 
sequently there was some kind of disci- 
pline among the Turkish gendarmes. 
The whole force was, in fact, permeated 
and corrupted by politics, with the natural 
result that it fell to pieces when political 
parties came to blows. What is wanted 
for the establishment of an efficient native 
gendarmerie is, in the first instance, a few 
dozen good officers, and behind them a 
strong executive government, independent 
of party influence. It is to this conclu- 
sion —the necessity for a strong govern- 
ment —that a study of every department 
of Cretan life brings us in the end. 

What shall this government be? The 
present state of things is intolerable, and 

et the more closely we examine the exist- 
ing situation the more difficult do we find 
it to suggest aremedy. Occupation by a 
foreign power is impossible; annexation 
to Greece is even more impossible, though 
the destiny of the island is undoubted] 
linked in the future with that of the Hel- 
lenic kingdom. Meantime it is vain for 
Greek patriots to rage furiously and to 
deal off-hand with a problem which time 
alone will solve—they can only rush 
blindly into the Cretan labyrinth, doomed, 
like the Athenian youth of old, to perish 
in its fatal maze. Nothing but a policy 
«wf caution and circumspection can at the 
present moment advance the cause of 
Hellenism. Perhaps, indeed, the fair 
tale may repeat itself, and the great Gree 
statesman who has held the clue with 
patience and has warily felt his steps for 
sO many years, may yet emerge, like 
another Theseus, from those tortuous in- 
tricacies, having vanquished the Minotaur 
of Turkish rule. 

Meanwhile is it too much to hope that 
some more tolerable mode of existence 
may be devised for the Cretans by the 
onllenten statesmanship of Europe? That 
all the powers would act together is, of 
course, not to be expected, for one of 
them, at least, would not alter its tradi- 
tional policy of keeping running sores open 
in the Ottoman dominions. But the pow- 
ers which desire the preservation of peace, 
and most of all the Sublime Porte, are 
interested in finding a modus vivendi for 
the Cretans with all possible speed. It 
is useless to suggest the revocation of the 
firman of last November, for at once we 
raise the spectre of Turkish amour propre. 
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If the firman cannot be withdrawn, it 
might be amended, or another prepared ; 
some of its features —such as the reduc- 
tion of the number of deputies —are by 
no means objectionable. The more essen- 
tial provisions of a new arrangement would 
be : the appointment of the vali for life or 
for a long term of years; the right of veto 
on legislative measures to rest solely with 
the vali; the financial independence of the 
island with a small fixed tribute accruing 
to the Porte; a native gendarmerie ; and a 
reform in the system of electing judges. 
The valis of Crete have hitherto occupied 
a most unenviable, I may say a despicable, 
position; they have been at the mercy of 
court intrigues at Constantinople, and 
political factions at Canea, and they have 
found it their policy to foment dissensions 
in the island in order to prolong their own 
tenure of power. The result has been 
that the executive has fallen into discredit 
and contempt, and anarchy has been the 
natural consequence. The exercise of the 
veto by the sultan has hitherto only exas- 
perated the islanders without strengthen- 
ing the imperial authority. The story of 
the financial difficulty is a long and com- 
plicated one ; it may be said in a word that 
the result of many makeshifts and com- 
promises has been that the Cretans have 
been tempted to every kind of wasteful 
extravagance, to the creation of useless 
posts, and the maintenance of an over- 
grown and incapable gendarmerie, while 
at the same time receiving subventions in 
the form of doles from the Sublime Porte. 
The first principle of financial regenera- 
tion must be that the island should control 
its entire income, and learn to live upon 
it. Of the gendarmerie I have already 
spoken. Lastly, with regard to the judges, 
it may be easily imagined how tar jus- 
tice is now obtainable in a country where 
the members of the supreme courts are 
political partisans, chosen by a factious 
majority, and afraid to announce a single 
decision against the interests of their 
supporters. If some such reforms as 
those I have briefly indicated were intro- 
duced, and a man of energy, justice, and 
firmness — it matters little whether he be 
Christian or Mussulman — were appointed 
to the governorship, the people of Crete 
would probably remain in peace under the 
suzerainty of the sultan — until the time 
arrives when the cards are once more 
shuffled in the East, and this noble island 
finds its destined place as the brightest 
jewel in the Hellenic crown. 
JAMEs D. BouRCHIER. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
SOME OLD CHURCHES. 

THE diversity in the forms of our an- 
cient churches is more considerable than 
we might suppose when our acquaintance 
with them is limited to a few examples 
only. We have round churches — four in 
number, with the ruins of a fifth, and men- 
tion of others in old chronicles ; oblong 
churches, cruciform churches, and others 
in which the east ends are semicircular ; 
and others, again, in which the chancels 
are finished in a rectangular manner. 
Their general arrangements are also very 
varied, as some have towers, aisles, 
porches, and picturesque parts which 
others are without. And in those in- 
stances where the same features exist in 
many fabrics, there are differences of 
finish that afford further variety. A tower, 
for instance, may be round, or square, or 
octagonal, or triangular — for we have one 
of a triangular form at Maldon, in Essex; 
and it may be crowned with a spire, or by 
a lantern, as at Boston, Lowick, and Foth- 
eringay; or capped with corner turrets; 
or surmounted by a parapet, which may be 
plain, embattled, or pierced with tracery; 
and, for another example, a porch may be 
merely a simple, old-fashioned shelter to 
a doorway, put up at need, as at Astley 
Church, Warwickshire, or an elaborate 
structure of two stories, enriched with the 
beautiful traceried windows, niches with 
exquisite statues in them, a sundial with 
motto, and furnished with a spiral stair 
and stone seats. When we examine the 
interiors of the sacred edifices, and note 
their graceful arcades ; their wide-spanned 
roofs, often supported by angelic figures ; 
their carven stalls and pulpits; their an- 
cient fonts, with their kneeling-stones ; 
their brazen eagles, bearing the Book of 
Books upon their extended wings; their 
walls recessed with sedilia, piscine, aum- 
brys, and niches, or pierced with hagio- 
scopes and lychnoscopes; their floors, in 
which are laid brass effigies of the great 
and good buried below, or great slabs in- 
scribed with their names and lineage, and 
the innumerable details of stained-glass, 
wood, metal, and stone, we cannot fail to 
observe with reverential delight the lavish- 
ment of variety in them all. In the matter 


of wealth of art-work, too, we must look 
upon them as caskets containing some of 
the richest jewels our forefathers have 
left us. 

The quest of this particular kind of in- 
formation takes us into many beautiful 
nooks and many diverse neighborhoods ; 
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for the situation of our ancient churches 
is as varied as their form or materials. 
Sometimes the founders chose the summit 
of a hill, apparently that the edifice might 
be seen; sometimes they chose a low, se- 
cluded spot, as though the sacred building 
was to be hidden from those likely to 
injure it. Here, as at Warkworth, they 
chose a site where a river takes a sudden 
swerve, and almost encompasses it with 
water, as by a wide moat; or on a sloping 
hillside, visible toa population scattered 
over a plain below; or ina deep dell, dif- 
ficult to find, as at Brenckburne; and 
there, again, they chose a spot in the 
midst of a rich vale, or in a flat marsh, or 
on the coast, or onacliff. In some places, 
in our towns and larger villages, houses 
have now hemmed them in; in others, we 
see them as those saw them who marked 
out where the walls were to be, and where 
the doors were to come, and the windows 
to be placed, ere the workmen brought 
their tools and commenced their tasks. 
The materials employed in the construc- 
tion differ according to the localities. In 
the mountainous Lake District —in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland—there is a 
laminated stone used for buildings of a 
warm, brownish-grey tint, deeper in tone 
than that used in the Yorkshire vales and 
on the Yorkshire wolds. In Cheshire, and 
in some of the adjoining counties, there 
are examples of timber-framed churches, 
with timber-framed towers, that are as in- 
describably venerable in their appearance 
as they are touchingly homely. In the 
churches of the eastern counties flint is 
used for the great masses of wallings, with 
frameworks, or “ dressings ” only, of stone 
for the doors and windows and angles; 
and long familiarity with this “ flinting ” 
has enabled local builders to inlay the 
flints in patterns like mosaic-work, with a 
very exquisite effect. This diversity of 
materials affects the general air of struc- 
tures in which they are employed. The 
massive blocks of granite piled up by Cor- 
nishmen necessarily produce a different 
effect to the minuter work of Kentish 
masons in rag-stone, or to that of Northum- 
brian masons in freestone. Nevertheless 
—and it is worthy of note—there has 
always been a basis of uniformity, both in 
treatment and construction, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, through 
all the centuries in which masons’ work 
has been executed with tools; and this 
basis of uniformity, despite difference of 
materials, has been subject to the same de- 
velopment in every place and at all times. 
The Normans built in the same manner 
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in the north and in the south, in the east 
and in the west, in whatever material came 
to their hands. They made low, semi- 
circular curves to their doors and windows, 
and from pillar to pillar, and pillar to re- 
spond, everywhere ; and when they wanted 
to enrich them, they loaded them with 
ornament that was zigzag, or embattled, 
or wavy, or lozenged, or hatched; or cum- 
bered them with enrichments known as 
nail-head, beak-head, billet, cable, pellet, 
and nebule. Their external walls they 
relieved with corbel-tabling, and their in- 
ternal walls with interlacings of circular- 
arched mouldings that are thought likely 
to have suggested the use of the pointed 
arch to their successors. In like manner, 
church-builders in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets worked in their own method all 
over the land, and placed narrow, lofty, 
pointed arches, and high-pitched roofs, 
and simple and elegant ornaments in all 
their buildings. And builders of the 
fourteenth century maintained a similar 
uniformity, and introduced their geomet- 
rical tracery everywhere, and wider and 
lower-arched openings; and they spread 
out the width of windows, and divided 
them with mullions, and filled the head- 
ings with trefoils and quatrefoils, arranged 
symmetrically into designs full of grace; 
and placed tiers of small, cusped arches 
on their walls, as well as rows of small 
niches with statues in them. And then 
builders of the fifteenth century exceeded 
all who had gone before in one general 
fervor of architectural splendor. They 
spread out their vaulted ceilings till they 
became vast, drooping surfaces of orna- 
mentation; they ornamented their but- 
tresses with open-work; they thought of 
“flying buttresses ;” their mullioned win- 
dows they divided by transoms into sev- 
eral stages; they lavished enrichments, 
and with canopies, pinnacles, crockets, 
finials, niches, tabernacle-work, and stat- 
ues, appealed to the gorgeous taste of the 
day, in everything to which they put their 
hands, from one end of the land to the 
other. We can almost see the workmen 
at work upon this superbly enriched ma- 
sonry — old men intending, ere their hands 
lost their cunning, their honest work 
should be an abiding testimony to them; 
young men, who put their best into every- 
thing from the first; some with light 
words, full of the news of the day —the 
discovery of the New World, the invasion 
of France, or the Scottish losses at Flod- 
den; some working silently, with hearts 
full of thoughts of pretty damsels in far- 
thingales and ruffs, or, perhaps, of dear 
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wives and little children; stooping, lifting, 
carrying, hammering, sawing, smoothing, 
fitting, fixing, till the perfection we sce 
was attained. 

We have but few ancient churches 
handed down to us that have never been 
altered. Most of those built by the Sax- 
ons were enlarged by the Normans, or, if 
left untouched by them, by the masons of 
the thirteenth century. The richer work 
of the Normans, in its turn, was altered 
in succeeding centuries ; and, in the same 
way, later edifices were improved as occa- 
sion required. In these old times it was 
not deemed essential that unity of style of 
work should be maintained throughout a 
building, and, when additions were de- 
sired, they were made in the manner of 
building that was in vogue at the time. 
Hence we find many styles in one edifice. 
In some instances, when it came to pass 
that a little massy Norman church, con- 
sisting only of nave and chancel, did not 
afford sufficient accommodation, one wall 
of the nave was taken down, a row of col- 
umns placed to support the roof, and an 
aisle thrown out, with windows inserted 
of the manner of fashioning then in vogue. 
Perhaps, a century later, when all those 
who presided at the first extension had 
departed to the mercy of God, the accom- 
modation was again found to be insufficient 
for the increased number of worshippers, 
and the other wall of the nave was taken 
down, a row of columns placed on its site 
to uphold the roof, and another aisle 
thrown out. This second extension was 
made in the manner that had become the 
usual mode of building. Hence, in this 
case, all that remained of the original edi- 
fice would be the nave-space between 
these two aisles of different workmanship, 
and the chancel. After a time the chancel 
may have been elongated by taking down 
the east end of it, and setting it back; the 
roof renewed, and probably heightened ; 
a tower added; and then, all that could be 
identified as part of the structure reared 
by its first builders would be the low, 
richly laden, semicircular chancel-arch, 
with the cushion-capped pillars on either 
side of it. Sometimes an old church is 
associated still more closely with every 
century of English history, alterations 
having been made more frequently, and 
continued down to our owntime. In these 
instances, besides medizval work, we find 
specimens of classic features that the re- 
vival of classic architecture introduced in 
the days of the Stuarts, “Queen Anne” 
work, and Georgian additions. Occasion- 
ally, and unfortunately, ancient fabrics 
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have been rebuilt in the early part of this 
century with but scant regard for the work 
of the old masons, as in the case of Branx- 
ton Church, close to Flodden Field, which 
has only the chancel-arch left of the build- 
ing that was in sight of the combatants on 
the great fight when “the flowers o’ the 
forest were a’ wede away.” Brixworth 
Church, in Northamptonshire, is another 
instance in which many alterations have 
been made, for those who understand the 
language of the stones can see this church 
was built by Saxon masons; that Norman 
masons supplemented their work; that, 
two hundred years afterwards, the tower 
was heightened, and a spire placed on it; 
and that masons must have been at work 
in the edifice, at intervals not exceeding 
fifty years apart, for centuries. Rock 
Church, in Northumberland, may be also 
cited as among the countless illustrations 
of the same succession of alterations. 
This was originally a small Norman fab- 
ric, reverently reared on rising ground a 
few miles from the seacoast. From end 
to end it barely exceeded fifty feet in 
length, which area was divided into nave 
and chancel. The windows were but a 
finger’s-length in breadth, the western 
doorway scarcely more than three feet 
across the opening. Though small and 
dark, it was strong, and a safe resort in 
time of trouble. In the thirteenth century, 
or early English period, some of the win- 
dows were enlarged into lancets. And 
then the little edifice endured, with what 
vicissitudes we know not, till the present 
century, when the chancel was lengthened, 
with a semicircular apse, and a small ves- 
try thrown out; and, finally, the north wall 
was taken down, and set back, stone for 
stone, as it stood, and a north aisle added. 

At times customs came into vogue 
that affected the structural arrangements 
of these relics. In the thirteenth century 
many chancels were lengthened, as if some 
departure in the manner of the services 
called for additional space. Another cus- 
tom, the exact nature of which has been 
forgotten, caused the insertion of low side 
windows in chancels, eae on the 
south side, though occasionally on the 
north, These openings are often found 
to have been blocked up in some old time, 
as though their use was discontinued, at 
an early date after their insertion, in gen- 
eral accordance, perhaps, with an order 
made to that effect. These are much more 
numerous in some parts of the country 
than in others. Many conjectures have 
been made as to their purpose. For a 
long time they were considered leper win- 
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dows ; then a belief they were exterior 
confessionals gained credence. It has 
also been suggested they were offertory 
windows ; openings for the convenience 
of watching the Paschal lights; and sym- 
bols of the wound made in the side of our 
Lord. But it is now considered probable 
that they were inserted for the purpose of 
ringing the sanctus bell, that those within 
hearing might know the precise moment 
of the supreme ceremony. Hagioscopes 
are also of no further use; and sedilia, 
piscine, and aumbrys are relics of arrange- 
ments that have been discontinued. The 
building of crypts, too, seems to have been 
abandoned some centuries ago, though 
apparently deemed an essential sub-struc- 
ture, in Saxon and Norman times, to edi- 
fices of any consequence; as witness the 
Saxon crypts in Hexham Abbey Church, 
Ripon Cathedral, and Ripon Church ; and 
the grand Norman crypts below the cathe- 
drals at Winchester, Rochester, Glouces- 
ter, Worcester, and Canterbury. On the 
borders of both Scotland and Wales, 
before those countries were ruled by an 
English monarch, some churches were 
provided with beacon-turrets, that the resi- 
dents in their neighborhood might apprise 
the inhabitants of the adjacent districts 
of danger by means of a great, flaring 
light; which beacon-turrets, also, have 
now no special use. 

Minor details have been also affected 
by passing customs. When sermons con- 
tained the chief teaching of the week, and 
to some extent the chief news, or appeals 
suggested by the force of current events, 
preachers required some reminder of the 
progress of time, and most pulpits were 
furnished with hour-glasses, many of 
which are still in their old places. Dedi- 
cation ceremonies have also left their 
mark in some edifices in the form of dedi- 
cation stones inscribed with the date and 
other particulars of their erection, as at 
Jarrow, and Clee in Lincolnshire ; and, in 
rare instances, small crosses, twelve in 
number, may be seen incised near the 
entrance, generally on the outside, as at 
Moorlinch, Somerset. Akin to this kind 
of record are the numerous inscriptions to 
be noticed in various parts of these an- 
cient buildings, setting forth the names 
of donors and benefactors, supplemented, 
often, with a pious exhortation or exclama- 
tion. 

We may notice differences in the orien- 
tation, for all churches have not been 
built pointing to the true East. It is 
thought the deviation has been made, in 
some instances, to admit of the east end 
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pointing to that place on the horizon at 
which the sun rises on the day of the feast 
of the patron saint of the edifice; but we 
have to discard this suggestion on ascer- 
taining that churches dedicated to the 
same saint do not observe the same devia- 
tion. More frequently chancels incline 
in a slightly different direction to the 
nave ; which fact has been accounted for 
ina supposition that the masons meant to 
represent the declination of the head of 
our Saviour on the cross. As we know 
that similar divergences have been made 
compulsory in our own time by the neces- 
sity of not disturbing remains buried in 
certain places, we may conclude that some 
such controlling influences were some- 
times brought to bear in olden days, like- 
wise, and.that some of the deviations we 
have noticed are the results of them. 

Church-floors present many interesting 
details. In York Cathedral, on the pave- 
ment, there used to be certain stones that 
marked the places where the leading per- 
sonages were to stand in ceremonials. 
In Westminster Abbey there used to be a 
straight line of small stones in the middle 
of the paved floors, to enable processions 
to keep in the centre of the ambulatories, 
portions of which may still be traced. In 
Rochester Cathedral there are fragments 
of herring-bone tiling of great antiquity. 
And in most ancient churches will be 
found personal memorials, that are as so 
many items in the history of our fore- 
fathers. We have, for instance, about two 
thousand flat brass effigies in our old 
church floors, and a much larger number 
of sculptured and incised stone slabs. 

Church walls are also sometimes embel- 
lished with objects of general interest, 
apart from their architectural features. 
There are the black boards, usually in 
black frames, that set forth in gilded let- 
ters the admirable and pathetic charities 
of those who loved their fellow-men in 
former days; pale tablets with the Ten 
Commandments illuminated upon them ; 
escutcheons “according to the law and 
due practice of arms,” recording the pass- 
ing away of those entitled to heraldic dis- 
tinctions; flags tattered in honorable 
service, stirless and mouldering; armor, 
perhaps dinted and dusty, but full of stir- 
ring appeal; more rarely still, garlands 
fluttering gently to and fro; and occasion- 
ally faded fragments of frescoes, as at 
Abbey Dore and at St. Cross. 

In some parts of the country ancient 
churchyards are entered by lych-gates, or 
covered ways somewhat resembling de- 
tached porches. These gates, besides 
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affording very convenient shelter for 
mourners and others, add as much to the 
picturesque appearance of the graveyard 
as the interesting preaching-crosses that 
are also sometimes seen in them. In 
Devonshire and Wales are many exam- 
ples; in other parts of the country they 
are not so numerous. Some of them pre- 
sent their slant-faced roofs to the front, 
and some of them their pointed gables ; 
some are covered with tiles, others with 
slates ; and all are enriched with the vel- 
vety mosses and lichens that are Dame 
Nature’s largess. Herefordshire, Glouces- 
tershire, and Cornwall are rich in the 
possession of many fine, hoary preaching- 
crosses, whereof time has toned down the 
tints and softened the angularities with 
silent gentleness. 

The more closely we regard our old 
churches, the more we are impressed with 
the hearty piety of our forefathers, and 
with their self-denial, generosity, thorough- 
ness, and genuineness. They seem to 
have “ scamped” nothing, from the dim, 
low, massy crypt, to the proud spire, or to 
the vane that veered ina socket on the 
top of it; and to have systematically given 
the best of their means, skill, and labor to 
these works. We can only consider them 
collectively with marvel. And, the more 
closely we regard them, the more we are 
impressed with a conviction that an exam- 
ination of them affords one of the most 
enchanting of recreations, open to all. 

SARAH WILSON. 


From Temple Bar. 
A PERILOUS AMOUR. 


AN EPISODE ADAPTED FROM THE MEMOIRS 
OF MAXIMILIAN DE BETHUNE, DUKE OF 
SULLY. : 


SucH in brief were the reasons which 
would have led me, had I followed the 
promptings of my own sagacity, to oppose 
the return of the Jesuits. It remains for 
me only to add that these arguments lost 
all their weight when set in the balance 
against the safety of my beloved master. 
To this plea the king himself for once 
condescended, and found those who were 
most strenuous to dissuade him, the least 
able to refute it; since the more a man 
abhorred the Jesuits, the more ready he 
was to allow that the king’s life could not 
be safe from their practices while the 
edict against them remained in force. 
The support which I gave to the king on 
this occasion exposed me to the utmost 
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odium of my co-religionists, and was in 
later times ill-requited by the order. But 
a remarkable incident that occurred while 
the matter was still under debate, and 
which I now for the first time make pub- 
lic, proved beyond question the wisdom of 
my conduct. 

Fontainebleau being at this time in the 
hands of the builders, the king had gone 
to spend his Easter at Chantilly, whither 
Mademoiselle d’Entragues had also re- 
paired. During his absence from Paris 
I was seated one morning in my library at 
the Arsenal, when I was informed that 
Father Cotton, the same who at Metz had 
presented a petition from the Jesuits, and 
who was now in Paris pursuing that busi- 
ness under a safe conduct, craved leave to 
pay his respects to me. I was not sur- 
prised, for I had been a little before this 
of some service to him. The pages of 
the court, while loitering outside the 
Louvre, had raised a tumult in the streets, 
and grievously insulted the father by 
shouting after him, “ Old Wool! Old Cot- 
ton!” in imitation of the Paris street cry. 
For this the king, at my instigation, had 
caused them to be soundly whipped, and I 
supposed that the Jesuit now desired to 
thank me for advice—given, in truth, 
rather out of regard to discipline than to 
him. So I bade them admit him. 

His first words, uttered before my sec- 
retaries could retire, indicated that this 
was indeed his errand; and for a few 
moments I listened to such statements 
from him, and made such answers myself 
as became our several positions. Then, 
as he did not go, I began to conceive the 
notion that he had come with a further 
purpose, and his manner, which seemed 
on this occasion to lack ease, though he 
was well gifted with skill and address, 
confirmed the notion. I waited therefore 
with patience, and presently he named his 
Majesty with many expressions of devo- 
tion to his person. “I trust,” said he, 
“that the air of Fontainebleau agrees with 
him, M. de Rosny?” 

“You mean, good father, of Chantilly ?” 
I answered. 

“ Ah, to be sure!” he rejoined hastily. 
“ He is of course at Chantilly.” 

After that he rose to depart, but was 
delayed by the raptures into which he fell 
at sight of the fire, which, the weather 
being cold for the time of year, I had 
caused to be lit. “It burns so brightly,” 





said he, “ that it must be of box-wood, M. 
| de Rosny.” 

“ Of box-wood ?” 
| prise. 


I exclaimed in sur- 
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“ Ay, is it not of box-wood?” quoth he, 
looking at me with much simplicity. 

“ Certainly not!” I nfade answer, rather 
peevishly. “Who ever heard of people 
burning box-wood in Paris, father?” 

He apologized for his ignorance — 
which was indeed matter of wonder —on 
the ground of his southern birth, and took 
his departure, leaving me in much doubt 
as to the real purport of his visit. 1 was 
indeed more troubled by the uncertainty 
I felt, than another less conversant with 
the methods of the Jesuits might have 
been, for I knew that it was their habit to 
let drop a word where they dared not 
speak plainly, and I felt myself put on my 
mettle to interpret ‘the father’s hint. My 
perplexities were increased by the belief 
that he would not have intervened in any 
matter of small moment, and by the con- 
viction which grew upon me apace, that 
while I stood idle before the hearth, my 
dearest interests and those of France were 
at stake. 

“ Michel,” I said at last, addressing the 
doyen of my secretaries, who chanced to 
be a Provengal, “have you ever seen a 
box-wood fire?” 

He replied respectfully, but with some 
show of surprise, that he had not, adding 
that that wood was rendered so valuable to 
the turner by its hardness, that few people 
would be extravagant enough to use it for 
fuel. I assented, and felt the more certain 
that the Jesuit’s remark contained a hidden 
meaning. The only other clue I had con- 
sisted in the apparent mistake the father 
had made as to the king’s residence, and 
this might have dropped from him in 
pure inadvertence. YetI was inclined to 
think it intentional, and construed it as 
implying that the matter concerned the 
king personally. Which the more alarmed 
me. 

I passed the day in great anxiety, but 
towards evening, acting on a sudden in- 
spiration, 1 sent La Trape, my valet, a 
trusty fellow who had saved my life at 
Cahors, to the Three Pigeons, a large 
inn in the suburbs at which such travel- 
lers from north to south, as did not wish 
to enter the city, were accustomed to 
change horses and sometimes to sleep. 
Acquitting himself of the commission I 
had given him with his usual adroitness, 
he quickly returned with the news that a 
traveller of rank had passed through 
three days before, having sent in advance 
to order relays there and at Essonnes. 
La Trape reported that the gentleman had 
remained in his coach, and that none of 
the inn servants had seen his face. 
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“ But he had companions?” I said. 
My mind had not failed already to con- 
ceive a natural suspicion. 

“ Only one, your Grace. 
servants.” 

“ And that one?” 

“A man in the yard fancied that he 
recognized M. de !a Varenne.” 

“Ah!” I said no more. My agitation 
was indeed such that, before giving reins 
to it, I bade La Trape withdraw. 1 could 
scarcely believe that, perfectly acquainted 
as the king was with the plots which Spain 
and the Catholics were daily weaving for 
his life, and possessing such unavowed 
but powerful enemies among the great 
lords as Tremouille and Bouillon, to say 
nothing of Mademoiselle d’Entragues’s 
half-brother, the Count of Auvergne — I 
could hardly believe that with this knowl- 
edge his Majesty had been so foolhardy 
as to travel without guards or attendance 
to Fontainebleau. And yet I now felt an 
absolute certainty that this was the case. 
The presence of La Varenne also, the 
confidante of his intrigues, informed me 
of the cause of this wild journey, cor- 
vincing me that his Majesty had given way 
to the sole weakness of his nature, and 
was bent on one of those adventures of 
gallantry which had been more becoming 
in the Prince of Béarn than in the king of 
France. Neither was I at a loss to guess 
the object of his pursuit. It had been 
lately whispered in the court that the king 
had seen and fallen in love with his 
mistress’s younger sister, Susette d’En- — 
tragues, whose home at Malesherbes lay 
but three leagues from Fontainebleau, on 
the edge of the forest. This placed the 
king’s imprudence in a stronger light, for 
he had scarcely in France a more danger- 
ous enemy than her brother Auvergne; 
nor had the immense sums which he had 
settled on the elder sister satisfied the 
mean avarice or conciliated the brutish 
hostility of her father. 

Apprised of all this, I saw that Father 
Cotton had desired to communicate it to 
me. But his motive I found it, less easy 
to divine. It might have been a wish to 
balk this new passion through my inter- 
ference, and at the same time to expose 
me to the risk of his Majesty’s anger. 
Or it might simply have been a desire to 
avert danger from the king’s person, At 
any rate, constant to my rule of ever pre- 
ferring my master’s interest to his favor, 
I sent for Maignan, my equerry, and bade 
him have an equipage ready at dawn. 

Accordingly at that hour next morning, 
attended only by La Trape with a groom, 
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a page, and four Swiss, I started, giving 
out that I was bound for Sully to inspect 
that demesne, which had formerly been 
the property of my family, and of which 
the refusal had just been offered to me. 
Under cover of this destination I was 
enabled to reach La Ferté Alais unsus- 
pected. There pretending that the motion 
of the coach fatigued me, I mounted the 
led horse, without which I never travelled, 
and bidding La Trape accompany me, 
gave orders to the others to follow at their 
leisure to Pethiviers, where I proposed to 
stay the night. 

La Ferté Alais, on the borders of the 
forest, is some five leagues westward of 
Fontainebleau, and as far north of Males- 
herbes, with which last it is connected by 
a highroad. Having disclosed my inten- 
tions to La Trape, however, I presently 
left this road and struck into a path which 
promised to conduct us in the right direc- 
tion. But the denseness of the under- 
growth, and the huge piles of grey rocks 
which lie everywhere strewn about the 
forest, made it difficult to keep for any 
time in a straight line. After being two 
hours in the saddle, we concluded that we 
had lost our way, and were confirmed in 
this on reaching a clearing, and seeing 
before us a small inn, which La Trape 
recognized as standing about a league 
and a half on the forest side of Males- 
herbes. 

We still had ample time to reach Fon- 
tainebleau by nightfall, but before pro- 
ceeding it was absolutely necessary that 
our horses should have rest. Dismount- 
ing, therefore, I bade La Trape see the 
sorrel well baited. Observing that the 
inn was a poor place, and no one coming 
to wait upon me, I entered it of my own 
motion and found myself at once in a 
large room better furnished with company 
than accommodation. Three men, who 
had the appearance of such reckless swag- 
gering blades as are generally to be found 
drinking in the inns on the outskirts of 
Paris, and who come not unfrequently to 
their ends at Montfaucon, were tippling 
and playing cards at a table near the door. 
They looked up sullenly at my entrance, 
but refrained from saluting me, which, as 
I was plainly dressed and much stained 
by travel, was in some degree pardonable. 
By the fire, partaking of a coarse meal, 
was a fourth man of so singular an appear- 
ance that I must needs describe him. He 
was of great height and extreme leanness. 
His face matched his form, for it was long 
and thin, terminating in a small peaked 
beard which, like his hair and moustachios, 





was as white as snow. With all this his 
eyes glowed with much of the fire of youth, 
and his brown cémplexion and sinewy 
hands seemed still to indicate robust 
health. He was dressed in garments 
which had once been fashionable, but now 
bore marks of long and rough usage, and 
I remarked that the point of his sword, 
which, as he sat, trailed on the stones be- 
hind him, had worn its way through the 
scabbard. Notwithstanding these signs 
of poverty, he saluted me with the ease 
and politeness of a gentleman, and bade 
me with much courtesy to share his table 
and the fire. Accordingly I drew up, and 
called for a bottle of the best wine, being 
minded to divert myself with him. 

I was little prepared, however, for the 
turn his conversation took, and the furious 
tirade into which he presently broke, the 
object of which proved to be no other than 
myself! I donot know that I have ever 
cut so whimsical a figure as while hear- 
ing my name loaded with reproaches ; but 
being certain that he did not know me I 
waited patiently, and soon learned both 
who he was, and the grievance which he 
was on his way to lay before the king. 
His name was Boisrosé, and he had been 
the leader in that gallant capture of Fé- 
camp, which took place while I was in 
Normandy as the king’s representative. 
His grievance was that, notwithstanding 
promises in my letters; he had been de- 
prived of the government of the place. 

“ He leads the king by the ear!” he de- 
claimed loudly, in an accent which marked 
him foraGascon, “That villain of a De 
Rosny! But I will show him up! I will 
trounce him!” With that he drew the 
hilt of his long rapier to the front with a 
gesture so truculent that the three bullies, 
who had stopped to laugh at him, resumed 
their game in disorder, 

Notwithstanding his hatred for me, I 
was pleased to meet with a man of so 
singular a temper, whom I also knew to 
be truly courageous ; and I was willing to 
amuse myself further with him. “ But,” 
I said modestly, “ 1 have had some affairs 
with M. de Rosny, and I have never found 
him cheat me.” 

“Do not deceive yourself!” he roared, 
slapping the table. ‘“ He is a rascal!” 

“Yet,” I ventured to reply, “I have 
heard that in many respects he is not a 
bad minister.” 

“ He is a villain!” he repeated so loudly 
as to drown what I would have added. 
“Do not tell me otherwise. But rest as- 
sured ! be happy, sir! I will make the king 
see him in his true colors! Rest content, 
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sir! I will trounce him! He has to do 
with Armand de Boisrosé! ” 

Seeing that he was not open to argu- 
ment — for indeed being opposed he grew 
exceedingly warm — I asked him by what 
channel he intended to approach the king, 
and learned that here he felt a difficulty, 
since he had neither a friend at court nor 
money to buy one. Being assured that he 
was an honest fellow, and knowing that 
the narrative of our rencontre and its 
sequel would vastly amuse his Majesty, 
who loved a jest of this kind, I advised 
Boisrosé to go boldly to the king, which, 
thanking me as profusely as he had before 
reproached me, he agreed to do. With 
that I rose to depart. 

At the last moment it occurred to me 
to try upon him the shibboleth which in 
Father Cotton’s mouth had so mystified 
me. 

“ This fire burns brightly,” I said, kick- 
ing the logs together with my riding-boot. 
“It must be of box-wood.” 

“ Of what, sir?” quoth he politely. 

** Of box-wood, to be sure,” I replied, in 
a louder tone. 

“My certes!” he exclaimed. “They 
do not burn box-wood in this country. 
Those are larch trimmings — neither more 
nor less!” 

While he wondered at my ignorance, I 
was pleased to discover his, and so far I 
had lost my pains. But it did not escape 
me that the three gamesters had ceased 
to play, and were listening intently to our 
conversation. Moreover, as I moved to 
the door, they followed me with their 
eyes; and when I turned, after riding a 
hundred yards, I found that they had come 
to the door and were still gazing after us. 

This prevented me at once remarking 
that a hound which had been lying before 
the fire had accompanied us, and was now 
running in front, now gambolling round 
us, as the manner of dogs is. When, 
however, after riding about two-thirds of 
a league, we came to a place where the 
roads forked, I had occasion particularly 
to notice the hound, for, choosing one of 
the paths, it stood in the mouth of it, 
wagging its tail, and inviting us to take 
that road ; and this so pertinaciously that, 
though the directions we had received at 
the inn would have led us to prefer the 
other, we determined to follow the dog as 
the more trustworthy guide. 

We had proceeded about four hundred 
paces when La Trape pointed out that the 
path was growing more narrow, and 
showed few signs of being used. So cer- 
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ran confidently ahead — that we were again 
astray, that I was about to draw rein and 
return, when I discovered with some emo- 
tion that the undergrowth on the right of 
the path had assumed the character of a 
thick hedge of box. Though less prone 
than most men to put faith in omens, I 
accepted this as one,and notwithstanding 
that it wanted butan hour of sunset, I rode 
on steadily, remarking that, with each turn 
in the woodland path, the scrub on my left 
also gave place to the sturdy tree which 
had been in my mind all day. Finally 
we found pelt A passing through an 
alley of box — which, no long time before, 
had been clipped and dressed —until a 
final turn brought me into a cul-de-sac, a 
kind of arbor, carpeted with grass, and so 
thickly set about as to afford no exit save 
by the entrance. Here the dog: placidly 
stood and wagged its tail, looking up at us. 
I must confess that this termination of 
the adventure seemed so surprising, and 
the evening light shining on the walls of 
green round us was so full of a solemn 
quiet, that I was not surprised to hear La 
Trape mutter a short prayer. For my 
part, assured that something more than 
chance had brought me hither, I dis- 
mounted, and spoke encouragement to the 
hound ; but it only leapt upon me. Then 
I walked round the enclosure, and pres- 
ently remarked, close to the hedge, three 
small patches where the grass was slightly 
trodden down. Another glance told me 
much, for I saw that at these places the 
hedge, about three feet from the ground, 
bore traces of the axe. Choosing the 
nearest spot, I stooped, until my eyes were 
level with the hole thus made, and discov- 
ered that I was looking through a funnel 
skilfully cut in the wall of box. At my 
end the opening was rather larger than a 
man’s face; at the other end about as 
large as the palm of the hand. The fun- 
nel rose gradually, so that I took the far- 
ther extremity of it to be about seven feet 
from the ground, and here it disclosed a 
feather dangling on a spray. From the 
light falling strongly on this, I judged it 
to be not in the hedge, but a pace or two 
from it on the hither side of another fence 
of box. On examining the remaining loop- 
holes I discovered that they bore upon the 
same feather. 
My own mind was at once made up, but 
I bade my valet go through the same in- 
vestigation, and then asked him whether 
he had ever seen an ambush of this kind 
laid for game. He replied at once that 
the shot would pass over the tallest stag; 





tain did it seem—though the dog still 


and, fortified by this, I mounted without 
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saying more, and we retraced our steps. 
The hound presently slipped away, and 
without further adventure we reached 
Fontainebleau a little after sunset. 

1 expected to be received by the king 
with coldness and displeasure, but it 
chanced that a catarrh had kept him within 
doors all day, and, unable to hunt or to 
visit his new flame, he had been at leisure 
in this palace without a court to consider 
the imprudence he was committing. He 
received me, therefore, with the hearty 
laugh of a schoolboy detected in a petty 
fault; and as I hastened to relate to him 
some of the things which M. de Boisrosé 
had said of the Baron de Rosny, I soon 
had the gratification of perceiving that my 
presence was not taken amiss. His Ma)- 
esty gave orders that bedding should be 
furnished for my pavilion, and that his 
household should wait on me, and himself 
sent me from his table a couple of chickens 
and a fine melon, bidding me at the same 
time to come to him when I had supped. 

I did so, and found him ‘alone in his 
closet, awaiting me with impatience, for 
he had already divined that I had not made 
this journey merely to reproach him. Be- 
fore informing him, however, of my suspi- 
cions, I craved leave to ask him one or 
two questions, and, in particular, whether 
he had been in the habit of going to 
Malesherbes daily. 

“ Daily,” he admitted, with a grimace. 
“What more, grand master?” 

“By what road, sire?” 

‘‘T have commonly hunted in the morn- 
ing, and visited Malesherbes at midday. 
I have returned as a rule by the bridle- 
path, which passes the Rock of the Ser- 
pents.” 

“ Patience, sire, one moment,” I said. 
“ Does that path run anywhere through a 
plantation of box?” 

“To be sure,” he answered without hes- 
itation. ‘ About half a mile on this side 
of the rock it skirts Madame Catherine’s 
maze.” 

Thereon I told the king without reserve 
all that had happened. He listened with 
the air of apparent carelessness which he 
always assumed when the many plots 
against his life were under discussion; 
but at the end he embraced me again and 
again with tears in his eyes. 

“France is beholden to you,” he said. 
“T have never had, nor shall have, such 
another servant as you, Rosny! The three 
ruffians at the inn,” he continued, “ are 
the tools, of course, and the hound has 
been in the habit of accompanying them 
to the spot. Yesterday I remember I 
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walked by that place with the bridle on my 
arm.” 

“ By a special providence, sire,” I said 
gravely. 

“It is true,” he answered, crossing 
himself, a thing I had never yet known 
him to do in private. “But now, who is 
the craftsman who has contrived this 
pretty plot? Tellme that, grand master.” 

On this point, however, though I had 
my suspicions, I begged leave to be ex- 
cused speaking until I had slept upon it. 
“ Heaven forbid,” I said, “that I should 
expose any man to your Majesty’s resent- 
ment without cause. The wrath of kings 
is the forerunner of death.” 

“IT have not heard,” the king answered 
dryly, “that the Duke of Bouillon has 
called in a leech yet.” 

Before retiring I learned that his Maj- 
esty had with him a score of light horse, 
whom La Varenne had requisitioned from 
Melun, and that some of these had each 
day awaited him at Malesherbes, and re- 
turned with him. Further, that Henry had 
been in the habit of wearing, when riding 
back in the evening, a purple cloak over 
his hunting-suit, a fact well known, I felt 
sure, to the assassins, who, unseen and in 
perfect safety, could fire at the exact mo- 
ment when the cloak obscured the feather, 
and could then make their escape, se- 
cured by the stout wall of box, from imme- 
diate pursuit. 

I was aroused in the morning by La 
Varenne coming to my bedside and bid- 
ding me hasten tothe king. I did so, and 
found his Majesty already in his boots 
and walking on the terrace with Coquet, 
his master of the household, Vitry, La 
Varenne, and a gentleman unknown to me. 
On seeing me he dismissed them, and 
while I was still a great way off, called 
out, chiding me for my laziness; then 
taking me by the hand in the most oblig- 
ing manner, he made me walk up and 
down with him, while he told me what 
further thoughts he had of this affair; 
and, hiding nothing from me, even as he 
bade me speak to him whatever I thought 
without reserve, he required to know 
whether I suspected that the Entragues 
family were:cognizant of this. 

“T cannot say, sire,” I answered pru- 
dently. 

* But you suspect?” 

“In your Majesty’s cause I suspect 


all,” I replied. 

He sighed, and seeing that my eyes 
wandered to the group of gentlemen who 
had betaken themselves to the terrace 
steps, and were thence watching us, he 
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asked me if I would answer for them. 
“ For Vitry, who sleeps at my feet when | 
lie alone? For Coquet?” 

“For three of them I will, sire,” I an- 
swered firmly. “The fourth I do not 
know.” 

“He is M. Louis d’Entragues.” 

“Ah! the Count of Auvergne’s half- 
brother?” I muttered. “And lately re- 
turned from service in Savoy? I do not 
know him, your Majesty. I will answer 
to-morrow.” 

“And to-day?” the king asked with 
impatience, 

Thereupon I begged him to act as he 
had done each day since his arrival at 
Fontainebleau, to hunt in the morning, to 
take his midday meal at Malesherbes, to 
talk to all as if he had no suspicion ; only 
on his return to take any road save that 
which passed the Rock of the Serpents. 

The king turning to rejoin the others, 
I found that their attention was no longer 
directed to us, but to a singular figure 
which had made its appearance on the 
skirts of the group, and was seemingly 
prevented from joining it outright only by 
the evident merriment with which three of 
the four courtiers regarded it. The fourth, 
M. d’Entragues, did not seem to be equally 
diverted with the stranger’s quaint appear- 
ance, nor did I fail to notice, being at the 
moment quick to perceive the slightest 
point in his conduct, that while the others 
were nudging one another, his counte- 
nance, darkened by an Italian sun, gloomed 
on the new-comer with an aspect of angry 
discomfiture. On his side, M. de Bois- 
rosé — for he it was, the aged fashion of 
his dress more conspicuous than ever — 
stood eying the group in mingled pride 
and resentment, until aware of his Maj- 
esty’s approach, and seeing me in intimate 
converse with him, he joyfully stepped 
forward, a look of relief taking place of all 
others on his countenance. 

“ Ha, well met!” quoth the king in my 
ear. “It is your friend of yesterday. 
Now we will have some sport.” 

Accordingly, the old soldier approach- 
ing with many low bows, the king spoke 
to him graciously, and bade him say what 
he sought. It happened then as I had ex- 
pected. Boisrosé, after telling the king 
his name, turned to me and humbly 
begged that I would explain his complaint, 
which I consented to do, and did as fol- 
lows :— 

“ This, sire, I said gravely, “is an old 
and brave soldier, who formerly served 
your Majesty to good purpose in Nor- 
mandy; but he has been cheated out of 


the recompense which he there earned 
by the trickery and chicanery of one of 
your Majesty’s counsellors, the Baron de 
Rosny.” 

I could not continue, for the courtiers, 
on hearing this from my. mouth, and on 
discovering that the stranger’s odd ap- 
pearance was but a prelude to the real 
diversion, could not restrain their mirth. 
The king, concealing his own amusement, 
turned to them with an angry air, and 
bade them be silent; and the Gascon, en- 
couraged by this, and by the bold manner 
in which | had stated his grievance, 
scowled at them gloriously. 

“ He alleges, sire,” I continued, with the 
same gravity, “that the Baron de Rosny, 
after promising him the government of 
Fécamp, bestowed it on another, being 
bribed to do so, and has besides been 
guilty of many base acts which make him 
unworthy of your Majesty’s confidence. 
That, I think, is your complaint, M. de 
Boisrosé?” I concluded, turning to the 
soldier, whom my deep seriousness so 
misled that he took up the story, and 
pouring out his wrongs, did not fail to 
threaten to trounce me, or to add that I. 
was a villain! 

He might have said more, but at this 
the courtiers, perceiving that the king 
broke into a smile, lost all control over 
themselves, and giving vent suddenly to 
loud peals of laughter, clasped one an- 
other by the shoulders, and reeled to and 
fro in an ecstasy of enjoyment. This 
led the king to give way also, and he 
laughed heartily, clapping me again and 
again on the back; so that, in fine, there 
were Only two serious persons present — 
the poor Boisrosé, who took all for luna- 
tics, and myself, who began to think that 
perhaps the jest had been carried far 
enough. 

My master presently saw this, and, col- 
lecting himself, turned to the amazed 
Gascon, 

“Your complaint is one,” he said, 
“which should not be lightly made. Do 
you know the Baron de Rosny?” 

Boisrosé, by this time vastly mystified, 
said he did not. 

“ Then,” said the king, “ I will give you 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with him. I shall refer your complaint 
to him, and he will decide upon it. More,” 
he continued, raising his hand for silence 
as Boisrosé, starting forward, would have 
appealed to him, “I will introduce you to 
him now. This is the Baron de Rosny.” 

The old soldier glared at me for a mo- 





ment with starting eyeballs, and a dreadful 
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despair seemed to settle on his face. He 
threw himself on his knees before the king. 

‘* Then, sire,” said he, in a heart-rend- 
ing voice, “am I ruined! My six chil- 
dren must starve, and my young wife die 
by the roadside!” 

‘‘ That,” answered the king gravely, 
“ must be for the Baron de Rosny to de- 
cide. I-leave you to your audience.” 

He made a sign to the others, and, 
followed by them, walked slowly along 
the terrace; the while Boisrosé, who had 
risen to his feet, stood looking after him 
like one demented, shaking, and mutter- 
ing that it was a cruel jest, and that he 
had bled for the king, and the king made 
sport of him. 

Presently I touched him on the arm. 

“Come, have you nothing to say to 
me, M. de Boisrosé?” I asked quietly. 
** You are a brave soldier, and have done 
France service, why then need you fear? 
The Baron de Rosny is one man, the king’s 
minister is another. Itis the latter who 
speaks to you now. The office of lieuten- 
ant-general of the ordnance in Normandy 
is empty. It is worth twelve thousand 
livres by the year. I appoint you to it.” 

He answered that I mocked him, and 
that he was going mad, so that it was 
long before I could persuade him that I 
was inearnest. When I at last succeeded, 
his gratitude knew no bounds, and he 
thanked me again and again with the tears 
running down his face. 

“ What I have done for you,” I said 
modestly, “is the reward of your bravery. 
I ask only that you will not another time 
think that they who rule kingdoms are as 
those gay popinjays yonder.” 

In a transport of delight he reiterated 
his offers of service, and feeling sure 
that I had now gained him completely, I 
asked him on a sudden where he had seen 
Louis d’Entragues before. In two words 
the truth came out. He had observed 
him on the previous day in conference at 
the forest inn with the three bullies whom 
I had remarked there. I was not sur- 
prised at this ; D’Entragues’s near kinship 
to the Count of Auvergne, and the min- 
gled feelings with which I knew that the 
family regarded Henry, preparing me to 
expect treachery in that quarter. More- 
over, the nature of the ambush was proof 
that its author resided in the neighbor- 
hood and was intimately acquainted with 
the forest. I should have carried this in- 
formation at once to my master, but I 
learned that he had already started, and 
thus baffled, and believing that his affec- 
tion for Mademoiselle d’Entragues, if not 
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for her sister, would lead him to act with 
undue leniency, I conceived and arranged 
a plan of my own. 

About noon, therefore, I set out as if 
for a ride, attended by La Trape only, but 
at some distance from the palace we were 
joined by Boisrosé, whom I had bidden 
to be at that point well armed and mounted. 
Thus reinforced, for the Gascon was still 
strong, and in courage a Grillon, I pro- 
ceeded to Malesherbes by a circuitous 
route which brought me within sight of 
the gates about the middle of the after- 
noon. I then halted under cover of the 
trees, and waited until I saw the king, at- 
tended by several ladies and gentlemen, 
and followed by eight troopers, issue from 
the chateau. His Majesty was walking, 
his horse being led behind him; and see- 
ing this I rode out and approached the 
party as if I had that moment arrived to 
meet the king. 

It would not ill become me on this 
occasion to make some reflections on the 
hollowness of court life, which has seldom 
been better exemplified than in the scene 
before me. Thesun was low, but its warm 
beams, falling aslant on the gaily dressed 
group at the gates and on the flowered ter- 
races and grey walls behind them, seemed 
to present a picture at once peaceful and 
joyous. Yet I knew that treachery and 
death were lurking in the midst, and it was 
only by an effort that, as I rode up, I could 
make answer to the thousand obliging 
things with which I was greeted, and of 
which not the least polite were said by 
M. d’Entragues and his son. I took pains 
to observe Mademoiselle Susette, a beau- 
tiful girl not out of her teens, but noways 
comparable, as it seemed to me, in expres- 
sion and vivacity, with her famous sister. 
She was walking beside the king, her 
hands full of flowers, and her face flushed 
with excitement and timidity, and I came 
quickly to the conclusion that she knew 
nothing of what was intended by her fam- 
ily, who having made the one sister the 
means of gratifying their avarice, were 
now baiting the trap of their revenge with 
the other. 

Henry parted from her at length, and 
mounted his horse amid a ripple of laugh- 
ter and compliments, D’Entragues holding 
the stirrup and his son the cloak. I ob- 
served that the latter, as I had expected, 
was prepared to accompany us, which ren- 
dered my plan more feasible. Our road 
lay for a league in the direction of the 
Rock of the Serpents, the track which 
passed the latter presently diverging from 
it. For some distance we rode along in 
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easy talk, but on approaching the point of 
separation, the king looked at me witha 
whimsical air, as though he would lay on 
me the burden of finding an excuse for 
avoiding the shorter way home. I had 
foreseen this and looked round to ascertain 
the position of our company. I found 
that La Varenne and D’Entragues were 
close behind us, while the troopers with 
La Trape and Boisrosé were a hundred 
paces farther to the rear, and Vitry and 
Coquet had dropped out of sight. This 
being so, I suddenly reined in my horse 
so as to back it into that of D’Entragues 
and then wheeled round on the latter, 
taking care to be between him and the 
king. 

“ M. Louis d’Entragues,” I said, drop- 
ping the mask and addressing him with 
all the scorn and detestation which I felt, 
and which he deserved, “ your plot is dis- 
covered! If you would save your life 
confess to his Majesty here and now all 
you know, and throw yourself on his 
mercy !” 

I confess that I had failed to take into 
account the pitch to which his nerves 
would be strung at such a time, and had 
expected to produce a greater effect than 
followed my words. His hand went in- 
deed to his breast, but it was hard to say 
which was the more discomposed, La Va- 
renne or he. And the manner in which 
with scorn and defiance he flung back my 
accusation in my teeth, lacked neither 
vigor nor the semblance of innocence. 
While Henry was puzzled, La Varenne 
was appalled. I saw that I had gone too 
far, or not far enough, and at once calling 
into my face and form all the sternness in 
my power, I bade the traitor remain where 
he was, then turning to his Majesty I 
craved leave to speak to him apart. | 

He hesitated, looking from me to D’En- 
tragues with an air of displeasure which 
embraced us both, but in the end, without 
permitting M. Louis to speak, he com- 
plied, and going aside with me bade me 
with coldness speak out. As soon, how- 
ever, as I had repeated to him Boisrosé’s 
words, his face underwent a change, for 
he, too, had remarked the discomfiture 
which the latter’s appearance had caused 
D’Entragues in the morning. 

“Ha! the villain!” he said. ‘I do not 
now think you precipitate. Arrest him 
at once, but do him no harm!”’ 

“Tf he resist, sire?” I asked. 

“He will not,” the king answered. 
“And in no case harm him! You under- 
stand me?” 

I bowed, having my own thougits on 





the subject, and the king, without looking 
again at D’Entragues, rode quickly away. 
M. Louis tried to follow, and cried loudly 
after him, but I thrust my horse in the 
way, and bade him consider himself a 
prisoner ; at the same time requesting La 
Varenne with Vitry and Coquet, who had 
come up and were looking on like men 
thunderstruck, to take four of the guards 
and follow the king. 

“Then, sir, what do you intend to do 
with me?” D’Entragues asked, the air of 
fierceness with which he looked from me 
to the six men who remained barely dis- 
guising his apprehensions. 

“That depends, M. Louis,” I replied, 
recurring to my usual tone of politeness, 
“on your answers to three questions.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Ask 
them,” he said curtly. 

“Do you deny that you have laid an 
ambush for the king on the road which 
passes the Rock of the Serpents?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Or that you were yesterday at an inn 
near here in converse with three men?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ Do you deny that there is such an am- 
bush laid?” 

“ Absolutely,” he repeated with scorn. 
“Tt is an old wife’s story. I would stake 
my life on it.” 

“Enough,” I answered slowly. “ You 
have been your own judge. The evenin 
grows cold, and as you are my prisoner 
must have acare of you. Kindly put on 
this cloak and precede me, M. d’En- 
tragues. We return to Fontainebleau by 
the Rock of the Serpents.” 

His eyes meeting mine, it seemed to me 
that for a second he held his breath and 
hesitated, while a cold shadow fell and 
dwelt upon his sallow face. But the stern, 
gloomy countenances of La Trape and 
Boisrosé, who had ridden upto his rein, 
and were awaiting his answer with their 
swords drawn, determined him. With a 
loud laugh he took the cloak. “ Itis new, 
I hope?” he. said lightly, as he threw it 
over his shoulders. 

It was not, and I apologized, adding, 
however, that no one but the king had 
worn it, On this he settled it about him; 
and having heard me strictly charge the 
two guards, who followed with their arque- 
buses ready, to fire on him should he try 
to escape, he turned his horse's head into 
the path and rode slowly along it, while 
we followed a few paces behind in double 
file. 

The sun had set, and such light as re- 
mained fell cold and grey between the 
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trees. The crackling of a stick under a 
horse’s hoof, or the ring of a spur against 
a scabbard, were the only sounds which 
broke the stillness of the wood as we pro- 
ceeded. We had gone some little way 
when M. Louis halted, and turning in his 
saddle, called to me. 

“ M. de Rosny,” he said — the light had 
so far failed that I could scarcely see his 
face —“I have a meeting with the Vis- 
count de Caylus on Saturday about a little 
matter of a lady’s glove. Should anything 
prevent my appearance ws 

“I will see that a proper explanation is 
given,” I answered, bowing. 

“ Or if M. d’Entragues will permit me,” 
eagerly exclaimed the Gascon, who was 
riding by my side, “ M. de Boisrosé of St. 
Palais, gently born, though before un- 
known to him, I will appear in his place 
and make the Viscount de Caylus swallow 
the glove.” 

“You will?” said M. Louis with polite- 
ness. “You are a gentleman. I am 
obliged to you.” 

He waved his hand with a gesture which 
I afterwards well remembered, and giving 
his horse the rein, went forward along the 4 
path at a brisk walk. We followed, and 
I had just remarked that a plant of box 
was beginning here and there to take the 
place of the usual undergrowth, when a 
sheet of flame seemed to leap out through 
the dusk to meet him, and his horse rear- 
ing wildly he fell headlong from the sad- 
dle without word or cry. My men would 
have sprung forward before the noise of 
the report had died away, and might pos- 
sibly have overtaken one or other of the 
assassins; but I restrained them. When 
La Trape dismounted and raised the 
fallen man, the latter was dead. 

Such were the circumstances, now for 
the first time made public, which attended 
the discovery of this, the least known, yet 
one of the most dangerous of the many 
plots which were directed against the life 
of my master. The course which I adopted 
may be blamed by some, but it is enough 
for me that after the lapse of years it is 
approved by my conscience and by the 
course of events. For it was ever the 
misfortune of that great king to treat 
those with leniency whom no indulgence 
could win; and I bear with me to this day 
the bitter assurance that had the fate 
which overtook Louis d’Entragues em- 
braced the whole of that family, the blow 
which ten years later cut short Henry’s 
career, would never have been struck. 

STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
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IN THE MATTER OF DODSON AND FOGG, 
GENTLEMEN. 


WHEN Dr. Johnson said that “he did 
not care to speak ill of any man behind his 
back, but he believed the gentleman to be 
an attorney,” he was jesting, with an eye 
to the gallery; when, in more serious 
mood, he made his will, an attorney was 
one of the gentlemen whom he appointed 
executors. The world has remembered 
only the jeer. The death-bed confidence 
has had no more weight than had the 
death-bed request to Lord Eldon to attend 
church on Sundays. This is no solitary 
instance. What doctors were to Moliére, 
what mothers-in-law are to the singers of 
the music-hall, that practitioners of the 
law are to the world at large. The faults 
of its social economy are on our heads; 
the sins of the legislative fathers are vis- 
ited upon the administrative children. 
This we no longer resent; calumny of 
our class we have learned to bear with 
the same equanimity with which our as- 
sailants join in the general confession. 
But it is intolerable that the general an- 
tipathy should be allowed, in particular 
applications, to injure the living or revile 
the memory of the dead. For fifty years 
some odious charges made against Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg, attorneys, who for- 
merly carried on a lucrative practice in 
Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, have remained 
unanswered, An unthinking assent has 
been given to these allegations, till the 
names of two honorable gentlemen have 
become a synonym for chicanery and 
pettifogging malpractices, and they them- 
selves have been classed with the gro- 
tesque and detestable creatures of fiction, 
with Oily Gammon and Attorney Case. 
We propose to examine the facts on which, 
it is said, these grave accusations are 
founded. 

The principal charges against Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg are that they instigated 
and conducted to an unjust issue an ac- 
tion, brought in the Court of Common 
Pleas, for breach of promise of marriage; 
that by distortion of the evidence they 
procured a serious miscarriage of justice ; 
and that, having undertaken the plaintiff’s 
ease “on speculation,” and made an agree- 
ment not to charge her for their services 
unless successful, they were guilty of un- 
professional conduct akin to the offences 
of maintenance and common barratry. If 
it can be shown that the verdict was sup- 
ported by adequate and untainted testi- 
mony, the main charges against Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg fall to the ground. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to examine 
carefully the evidence adduced at the trial 
of the cause of Bardell v. Pickwick. But, 
by a singular mischance, the only record 
which now exists is contained in certain 
memoirs, compiled partly by friends of the 
defendant, but principally by the defend- 
ant himself.* That these papers should be 
inspired by bitter and implacable hatred 
is a matter of course. There is no malice 
like the malice of a defeated litigant. The 
bitterness of love turned to hate, the fury 
of a woman scorned —these are feeble 
and transient emotions compared with the 
rage of an unsuccessful suitor. The field 
being lost, for him all is lost. His uncon- 
querable hate is impotent, the study of 
revenge serves but to increase his sense 
of injury. It was with such feelings that 
most of the “Pickwick Papers” were 
written. But Mr. Pickwick was fortunate 
beyond his deserts. His papers were 
edited by the late Mr. Dickens, a gentle- 
man of some humor and observation, 
whose name ensured for them a wide cir- 
culation, and who succeeded in restraining 
to some extent the misrepresentations of 
his author. Mr. Dickens perceived that 
the hero as litigant was a new and in- 
auspicious portent; but his task, one sus- 
pects, must have been even more arduous 
than that which he afterwards undertook 
in curtailing the amorous garrulities of 
Grimaldi. Even with his revision, the 
“‘ Pickwick Papers ” contain some obvious 
inaccuracies and travesties of fact. But, 
accepting the report as it stands, we pro- 
pose to justify Messrs. Dodson and Fogg 
out of their assailant’s mouth. 

It is worth while to cite one or two in- 
stances of the inaccuracy which pervades 
the “ Pickwick Papers.” In so simple a 
matter as transcribing the courteous letter 
sent him by Messrs. Dodson and Fogg 
before commencing the action, Mr. Pick- 
wick makes a mistake of three years in 
the date.t Mr. Fogg is described as “an 
elderly, pimply faced, vegetable-diet sort 
of man;”’f and, without being a vegeta- 
rian, one may see that this account of his 
personal appearance is founded on preju- 
dice rather than observation. This is the 
“cold punch ” or licensed victualler’s view 
of human nature and a wholesome regi- 
men. Mr. Pickwick’s references to Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg are habitually inaccu- 

* See the “‘ Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club,” vol. i,, p. 185, and elsewhere. The references, 


here and throughout, are to the Jubilee Edition : Mac- 
millan & Co., 1886. 


+ Ibid., i. 339. The error is pointed out by Mr. 
Charles Dickens the Younger. 
t Ibid., i. 363. 





rate. He represents that Mr. Fogg re- 
fused to see him till joined by his partner, 
Mr. Dodson. Solicitors do not usually 
summon all the members of a firm to re- 
ceive aclient or an opponent. Nor, if Dod- 
son and Fogg were as rapacious as he 
represents, is it easy to see why two part- 
ners should attend the trial, when it is cer- 
tain that the taxing-master would allow 
remuneration for one only. The alleged 
purpose of their attendance is even stran- 
ger than the fact. Mr. Dodson, it is said, 
produced the plaintiff’s umbrella, and Mr. 
Fogg her pattens.* Why? How could 
the pattens or umbrella be evidence 
against the defendant ? — unless they were 
gifts from him to the plaintiff, which was 
not alleged. But a more conclusive in- 
stance of inaccuracy occurs in an account 
of a cricket-match between Muggleton and 
Dingley Dell, at which Mr. Pickwick and 
his friends were present. These villages 
are situated in Kent, once the opponent on 
equal terms of all England, and a county 
whose sons may justly claim that, winning 
or losing, they have always played the 
game to the end, as behoves good sports- 
men and compatriots of Fuller Pilch, of 
Wenman, and of Alfred Mynn. On the 
occasion narrated by Mr. Pickwick, Mug- 
gleton won the toss, and elected to take 
first innings. A good start was made, and 
at the luncheon interval the score was 
fifty-four for two wickets. Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends partook, with more zest 
than discretion, of the “ cold but capital” 
refreshments provided, and they appear 
to have been so well satisfied with the 
wine that they remained at the inn when 
the players returned to the field. It was 
not till past midnight that the Pickwick- 
ians left the Blue Lion, and returned to 
their host’s, extremely drunk, and greatly 
scandalizing the ladies of the family. Mr. 
Pickwick was no sportsman, and his of- 
fence against good manners might have 
been forgiven. He is not the only man 
who has found cricket on the hearth an 
easier and more attractive game than 
cricket on the heath. But he has chosen 
to suggest that the cricketers were such as 
he. The game, he asserts, was abandoned 
by eleven men of Kent before an innings 
was completed! “In an early period of 
the winning game,” he says, “ Dingley 
Dell gave in, and allowed the superior 
prowess of All Muggleton.”¢ Ii Mr. 
Pickwick is so inaccurate in matters which 
are indifferent, how are we to credit 


* Ibid., ii. 100, 
t Ibid., i. 131. 
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charges made by him in matters which 
affected him closely and aroused his keen 
resentment? But Dodson and Fogg are 
dead ; their voices can never now be raised 
to confute their slanderer. 

Let us consider the case as it is nar- 
rated by Mr. Pickwick. 

Mrs. Bardell, the plaintiff in the action, 
was the widow of a gentleman engaged in 
the excise department of the civil service. 
Mr. Pickwick, the defendant, was a retired 
tradesman, possessed, as was admitted 
at the bar, of considerable means.* He 
had remained a bachelor to the mature 
age when bachelors commonly marry their 
housekeepers and love affairs are espe- 
cially deadly. He boasted an unimpaired 
digestion, an undiminished appetite. 
Physically he was fitted for Casar’s body- 
guard, for he was fat, and sleek-headed, 
and (with a memorable exception) he slept 
o’ nights. Several times in the short space 
covered by the “ Pickwick Papers” he is 
recorded to have been intoxicated. Once 
he was imprisoned in the public pound; ft 
on another occasion he resisted the peace 
officers, and was ordered to give bail for 
good behavior.{ It is, perhaps, more per- 
tinent to observe that he constantly exhib- 
ited the philandering propensities which 
are specially nauseating when, as in his 
case, the privileges allowed to age are 
ciaimed and exercised with the ardor of 
youth. He kissed “the young ladies,” § 
he kissed Bella,|} he occasioned a scandal 
by unbecoming gallantry and kissing his 
hand to a married lady at a public meet- 
ing. It was proved at the trial that, on 
yet another occasion, he caused the pro- 
jected marriage of a lady to be broken 
off, in circumstances very inadequately 
described by himself as “a romantic ad- 
venture.” ** Moreover, released from busi- 
ness cares, he now, for the first time, en- 
joyed unstinted leisure, and had no more 
absorbing pursuit than some trifling anti- 
quarian researches. For two years he had 
occupied rooms in the residence of Mrs. 
Bardell, and, if he possessed the inclina- 
tion, did not lack the opportunity of mak- 
ing his court to the “comely” widow, 
whose “agreeable appearance” and “ex- 
quisite talent’’ in cooking he did not fail 
to note. It is probably, therefore, doing 
him no iujustice to assume that for two 


* Ibid., ii. 124. He appears to have been engaged 
in the sugar trade, ii. 463. 

+ Ibid., i. 356. 

t Ibid., i. 474. 

§ Ibid., i. 193. 

i! Ibid., i. 527. 

@ Ibid., i. 243. 

** Ibid., ii, 118, 1193 and see ch. xxii. 





years his gaitered legs had trod the prim- 
rose path of dalliance. His thoughts con- 
stantly ran on love affairs. His mind, we 
are told, when sleepless and far from 
home, “reverted to Mrs. Bardell.”* He 
assisted the clandestine courtship and 
palliated the runaway match of one of his 
friends and followers. He was the author 
of a theory of proposals of marriage, t 
which deserves to be as celebrated as his 
* Speculations on the Source of the Hamp- 
stead Ponds,” and certainly bears traces, 
in spite of his disclaimer, of being de- 
duced from long and arduous practice. 
This theory he expounded, in the tone of 
a professor addressing his pupil, to a gen- 
tleman who had already made several 
temporarily success{ul experiments in the 
art. Mr. Pickwick’s friends appear to 
have given credence to the claim made by 
Mrs. Bardell; and, indeed, it is a remark- 
able fact that her case was proved almost 
entirely by witnesses friendly to the de- 
fendant. If, as Butler says — 


Is not the winding up witnesses 
And nicking, more than half the bus’ness? 


the plaintiff’s case must have been pre- 
sented to the jury in circumstances of 
unusual difficulty. 

Mr. Winkle, one of Mr. Pickwick’s 
companions, deposed to a circumstance 
strongly corroborating the plaintiff’s story. 
He remembered, he -said, calling at the 
plaintiff’s house and seeing that “ the de- 
fendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the 
plaintiff in his arms, with his hands clasp- 
ing her waist; the plaintiff appeared to 
have fainted away.”{ He heard the de- 
fendant call the plaintiff “a good crea- 
ture ” and ask her “ to compose herself, 
for what a situation it was if anybody 
should come,” or words to that effect. 
This was the impression on his mind, but 
he could not swear that the words used 
were not: “ My dear Mrs, Bardell, you’re 
a good creature ; compose yourself to this 
situation, for to this situation you must 
come,” or words to ¢hafeffect. This testi- 
mony was confirmed by the evidence of 
two other witnesses, friends of the de- 
fendant. The plaintiff was not, of course, 
according to the law at that time, a com- 
petent witness; nor was the defendant. 
But he has chosen to give an account of 
this circumstance in his memoirs,§ in 
which he admits that he had asked the 
plaintiff, when alone with her: “ Do you 


* Ibid., i. 426. 
t Ibid., i. 449 
} Ibid., ii.r17. 
§ Ibid., ch. xii. 
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think it’s a much greater expense to keep 
two persons than one? ” and similar ques- 
tions, which he himself would probabl 
have classified as the proposal implied, 
illusory, or oblique. Mr. Pickwick after- 
wards alleged that he intended to allude 
toa man named Weller, whom he proposed 
to engage as his servant. That he should 
converse On so commonplace a subject in 
so mysterious a manner is extremely im- 
probable ; and it ought to be noted, that 
at this time Weller was actually in service 
at an hotel, and had given no intimation 
that he wished to leave it. Moreover, 
there was no cross-examination to show 
that the conversation had relation to Wel- 
ler, and the whole reference to him was, 
probably, an afterthought. 

In the course of further evidence at the 
trial, Mrs. Sanders, a neighbor of the plain- 
tiff, proved that she had heard Mr. Pick- 
wick ask the plaintiff’s little boy ow he 
should like to have another father. Mr. 
Pickwick did not venture to deny that he 
used this significant expression; nor is 
any attempt made in his book to explain 
itaway. It is evident that there was run- 
ning in Mr. Pickwick’s mind the familiar 
line :— 

A man that’s married is a man that’s pa’d. 


But in cross-examination it was suggested 
that his question referred to a baker whom 
he thought the plaintiff was about to 
marry. If this suggestion was made se- 
riously, the jury must have been asked to 
believe that Mr. Pickwick was in the habit 
of discussing with a boy of eight or ten 
the love affairs of his landlady. But the 
obvious answer is that the suggestion, if 
true, could have been substantiated by the 
evidence of the baker. Yet Mr. Pickwick 
did not venture to put him in the box. It 
is significant that when, years after, Mr. 
Burnand wrote the libretto of the cantata 
bearing Mr. Pickwick’s name, he felt it 
necessary to excuse his hero’s infidelity 
by giving to this airy, anonymous baker a 
local habitation, though not a name, and 
by introducing a representation of him in 
the flesh before the eyes of an astonished 
audience. Mr. Burnand’s usual shrewd- 
ness has been disarmed by the suggestion 
which, in Mr, Perker’s language, was in- 
tended to throw dust in the eyes of the 
judge. 

This allusion to himself or some other 
person as the probable future step-father 
of the plaintiff’s son is the only part of the 
plaintiff’s case not corroborated by the 
defendant’s friends, or admitted by him- 
self. Some evidence was given of general 





reputation of an engagement between the 
parties, and some by the man Weller ap- 
parently intended to indicate the unscru- 
pulous nature of the defence; and this 
practically concluded the plaintiff’s case. 
It is idle to say upon this that there was 
nothing from which the jury could infer a 
promise of marriage; and the defendant 
called no witnesses.* The verdict the 
jury gave for the plaintiff (for 750/.) was 
eminently reasonable ; and if injustice was 
done to Mr. Pickwick, it must have been 
from some cause not brought within their 
cognizance, 

Did Mr. Pickwick, then, suffer from 
any inability to present his case to the 
court? On the contrary, he was repre- 
sented by a very respectable and compe- 
tent solicitor, and by counsel “at the very 
top of his profession,” ¢ who was said to 
lead the court by the nose. The defend- 
ant’s advisers were agreed “ it was lucky 
that they had prevented the other side 
from getting him.” It is expressly 
recorded that Mr. Serjeant Snubbins “ did 
the best he could for ‘Mr. Pickwick’ 
in a long and very emphatic address, in 
which he bestowed the highest possible 
eulogiums on the character and conduct of 
Mr. Pickwick.” § The case was tried by 
a London jury, at the Guildhall, where one 
would not suppose sentiment to abound 
unduly ; and the summing-up was a model 
of impartiality. The best testimony to 
the fairness of the verdict is that Mr. 
Pickwick never sought to question it, 
but accepted the result, not indeed 
good-humoredly, but in dogged silence. 
Against the advice of his friends, he 
refused to pay the damages, and was im- 
prisoned for a time in the Fleet, vowing 
he would never, never pay a single far- 
thing —a promise he kept little better than 
the one he had made to the plaintiff. 

The fact is clear that, like the other 
famous litigant who instructed his advo- 
cate to abuse the plaintiff’s attorney, Mr. 
Pickwick had no case. His friends — 
Wardle, Winkle, and Tupman—all 
thought the plaintiff’s claim well founded. 
Perker, his solicitor, said so in plain terms. 
The defendant’s only course, he said,|| 
was “ to cross-examine the witnesses, trust 
to Snubbins’s eloquence, throw dust in 

* Very probably, evidence of an express promise 
was given, but, as Mr. Pickwick does not record it, 
ihe point may be left out of consideration. Had there 
been no evidence to ees the verdict, the defendant’s 
counsel would certainly have taken the point at the 


hearing or on motion for a new trial. 
t Pickwick Papers, ii. 39. 
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the eyes of the judge and themselves on | an agreement would, of course, be illegal 


the jury.” Even to humor an intractable 
client he refused to join in the defend- 
ant’s abuse of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg; 
they were, he said, “capital fellows.” * 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Pickwick at one time attemptea to take 
the case out of his hands. It appears to 
have been suggested by a friend of the 
defendant, that an unscrupulous defence, 
obscurely indicated as being in the nature 
of an a/zdz, should be set up. This was 
not done; but the servant, Weller, was 
actually sent to the plaintiff “to make,” 
as Mr. Perker said, “some offer of com- 
promise.” ¢ The negotiation failed ; but 
this visit was the real foundation of much 
of the abuse with which Mr. Pickwick 
afterwards befouled his professional op- 
ponents. Sam, we are told, was sent 
with some money, ostensibly to pay rent, 
but, in fact, as one may suppose, with a 
quite different purpose. Whatever “ offer 
of compromise ” Weller made appears to 
have been declined, and the mission then 
assumed another character in Mr. Pick- 
wick’s eyes. “Mr. Weller,” runs the 
history, “recounted to his master such 
indications of the sharp practice of Dod- 
son and Fogg as he had contrived to pick 
up.”{ ‘Contrived to pick up” is excel- 
lent, indeed ; itis strange that Mr. Dickens 
allowed the phrase to pass unaltered. 
Looking at all the circumstances of the 
case —the uncontradicted mass of evi- 
dence in favor of the plaintiff, given by 
witnesses friendly to the defendant; the 
advantages which the defendant’s wealth 
gave him in securing the services of 
eminent advocates ; the competence and 
impartiality of the tribunal, and the acqui- 
escence in result of a litigant who would 
have fought like a railway company had 
there been the least chance of success — 
it is easy to see that the litigation could 
have had no other result than the one 
Mr. Pickwick narrates. To the lay mind 
it would, surely, appear rather to the credit 
of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg that they 
assisted a poor and friendless woman to 
assert her rights. The fact that Mrs. 
Bardell had a just claim disproves the first 
charge of misleading the court, and reduces 
the second from the offence of mainte- 
nance to what is, at most, a somewhat 
unprofessional adoption of a just cause. 
But is it true, as alleged, that the solici- 
tors agreed not to make any charges unless 
they got them out of the defendant? Such 
* Ibid., ii. 39, rox. 


+ Ibid., ii. 40. 
+ Ibid., i. 500. 


and void; * and the fact that when, Mr. 
Pickwick having made default in pay- 
ment, Mrs. Bardell was sued for the costs, 
she set up no such agreement, is not con- 
clusive. But it is clear that, if such a 
contract had existed, she might advan- 
tageously have raised the point with a view 
to costs, and to call the attention of the 
court to the unprofessional conduct of its 
officers. Not only did Mrs. Bardell, in 
fact, make no such defence, but she never 
even stated that the facts were as alleged. 
The man Weller did not venture to assert 
that he had any higher authority for his 
allegations than a Mrs. Cluppins, a neigh- 
bor of the plaintiff, who could have had 
no first-hand knowledge of the circum- 
stance. Mrs. Bardell’s position, perhaps, 
suggested that the professional services of 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg were prompted 
in part by charity. And this is their 
reward! When our critics complain that 
the quality of our mercy is strained, they 
might well remember that so are our char- 
ities misconstrued. Had the charge been 
true, it would have served Mr, Pickwick 
greatly to have proved it at the trial; yet 
he called no witness, and there was noth- 
ing given in evidence but a volunteered 
remark of Weller’s, to prove what must 
have immensely prejudiced the jury in his 
favor. Probably, no professional men are 
subjected to such close surveillance as 
solicitors; but the assailants of the mem- 
ory of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg may be 
challenged to show that the attention of 
the court, or of any disciplinary authority, 
was ever called to their conduct in the 
matter. Mr. Pickwick records that they 
continued for years in large practice ; and 
in the absence of anything higher than 
hearsay in the second degree, the charge 
may safely be dismissed as frivolous. 

It was never doubted that Mr. Pickwick 
was perfectly able to discharge his debt to 
Mrs. Bardell, but he appears to have had 
no goods which could be taken in satisfac- 
tion of the judgment. A writ of ca. sa. 
was, therefore, issued, and the defendant 
elected to remain imprisoned for an indefi- 
nite period rather than pay what a jury of 
his country and his own class had declared 
to be justly due from him. He adhered 
to this decision for a considerable time, 
and Messrs. Dodson and Fogg were com- 
pelled to apply to their client to reimburse 
them their payments and remunerate them 





for their services. She failed to do this, 
and process of civil execution was issued 


| * See the 33 and 34 Vict., c. 28, s. a1. 
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against her. Mr. Pickwick’s friends, who 
were anxious for his health, seized the 
opportunity of appealing to his vanity to 
do what his sense of justice had been 
insufficient to accomplish. Mr. Perker, 
his astute solicitor, was selected as most 
likely to shake his resolution. The speech 
that gentleman addressed to his refractory 
client isa monument of adroitness. Until 
after the trial he had refused to join in the 
abuse of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg; but 
now, to piease his client, they were “ Free- 
man Court sharks,” and “a couple of ras- 
cals;”** and he even condescended to 
make vague and ridiculous threats of in- 
dictments for conspiracy, the recollection 
of which must for years have caused him 
long and silent laughter. He represented 
that to enable Mrs, Bardell to obtain her 
release would be an act of benevolence on 
the part of her debtor; but even then he 
could not help telling Mr. Pickwick that 
he, the defendant, was “solely, wholly, 
and entirely ” responsible for the duration 
of her imprisonment, and that his resolu- 
tion to remain in the Fleet would be at- 
tributed (truly enough) to “sheer, dogged, 
wrong-headed, brutal obstinacy.” When 
he had exhausted his powers of persua- 
sion, an admirable piece of pantomime 
was enacted to increase the effect. Mr. 
Winkle, one of the unwilling witnesses for 
the plaintiff, entered with his bride, asked 
pardon of Mr. Pickwick for being married, 
and flattered the old gentleman into the 
belief that his matrimonial felicity de- 
pended on Mr. Pickwick’s residing outside 
the prison. The inflexible resolution gave 
way; the good man rose to an unusual 
height of benevolence, consented to for- 
give the woman he had injured, to pay a 
small part of the debt he owed, and to 
obtain his liberty. 

One error of judgment Mr. Perker made 
in his appeal to his client. Mrs. Bardell, 
was, of course, anxious to be released, 
and advantage was taken of this to force 
her to waive her claim to the damages the 
jury had awarded her, provided that the 
costs of the suit were paid. Mr. Perker 
produced a confession from her (strictly 
conditional on the payment of these costs) 
that “this business” —of the action — 
“was from the first fomented and encour- 
aged and brought about” —not, be it 
observed, suggested or originated — “ by 
these men, Dodson and Fogg,” and that 
she “deeply regretted having been the 
instrument of annoyance or injury” to 


* Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, ii. 355, 
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Mr. Pickwick ; and further that she begged 
his pardon. Mrs. Bardell was, no doubt, 
feeling sore at her arrest ; but Mr. Perker 
probably protested too much when he said 
that this communication was spontaneous, 
Mr. Pickwick attached no importance to 
the document, did not insert it in his me- 
moirs, commented on the condition on 
which it was given, and observed, with 
unwonted irony, that it was “a valuable 
document indeed!” What Mr. Pickwick 
thought worthless as a vindication of his 
conduct, his critics need not too seriously 
discuss. 

lt appears to be admitted that Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg had always treated Mr. 
Pickwick personally with courtesy, and it 
is clear they showed no resentment of 
abusive and violent conduct towards them- 
selves, which Mr, Pickwick’s own servant 
and advisers deprecated and deplored.* 
Had they entertained any vindictive feel- 
ings, they would certainly have insisted 
on the judgment-debtor’s remaining in 
prison till the costs were paid and the 
ordinary formalities of a discharge had 
been observed. In fact, they were uot 
paid till long after Mr. Pickwick’s re- 
lease, to which the solicitors consented 
immediately on receiving an undertaking 
that their claim should be satisfied. In 
later years Mr. Pickwick appears to have 
recalled the Bardell episode in his career 
with impatience; but his regret never led 
him to do justice to his opponents. He 
retired to the country, and, like another 
hero who made but a sorry figure before 
the judges, “’a babbled o’ green fields.” 
But time did not assuage his hatred of 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg; the soothing 
influence of the fields and the Greyhound 
at Dulwich failed to mitigate his animos- 
ity, and the solicitors still remain victims 
of the unfair penitence of this retired 
Lothario. 

Mr. Pickwick, however, appears to have 
doubted whether nis own fancied wrongs 
would be sufficient to establish any serious 
grievance against his opponents. He 
therefore repeated a story which he ob- 
tained by eavesdropping, or, in his own 
words, by “listening tothe murmured con- 
versation *” of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg’s 
clerks.t| Mr. Fogg, he says, refused a 
sum tendered him by a litigant in satis- 
faction of debt and costs, falsely alleg- 
ing that further costs had been incurred 
by the filing of a declaration ; and that 
he filed the declaration after the tender 


* Ibid., i. 367; ii. 473. 
t Ibid., i. 360. 
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was made in order to incur the costs 
he claimed. This would, of course, be 
fraudulent. But Mr. Pickwick does not 
record that he, who went to Ipswich and 
elsewhere, like a corpulent and belated 
Don Quixote, intent on righting wrongs 
which did not affect him, ever took any 
steps to expose the men he hated so 
deeply, or attempted to prove the charge 
he made. This, like most of his serious 
allegations, rests entirely on hearsay, and 
might be disregarded as the babble of a 
dissipated and disaffected clerk. But the 
story is, in fact,a mere c/iché — one of the 
“good stories” or common-form jests 
handed down from one generation to an- 
other, the blanks of which are from time 
to time filled in with the name of any per- 
son happening to be obnoxious to the 
speaker. Mr. Perker, or his clerk Lowten, 
could have told Mr. Pickwick a score of 
similar anecdotes. Thereis the story of 
the law student whose answer to every 
question in his examination paper was, 
“it all depends;” the story of another 
candidate who, being required to draw a 
common conveyance, sketched a hansom 
cab. There is the story of the examiner 
who, on being told that the first thing to 
be done in an action is to “get something 
on account of costs,” delightedly passed 
the student without further question. A 
dozen such Joe Millers may be heard any 
day in Chancery Lane; but, probably, it 
never occurred to any one but Mr. Pick- 
wick to believe them. : 

And this is all. Everything tending to 
support Mr. Pickwick’s charges has been 
recapitulated. It is upon this medley of 
inconclusive facts and unsupported asser- 
tions that Mr. Pickwick based his indict- 
ment of two honorable gentlemen. It 
says little for his readers’ sagacity that he 
should have obtained so general a concur- 
rence in his views ; it says as little for their 
chivalry that no one has attempted a de- 
fence of the men he assailed. We have 
constituted ourselves a Court of Appeal 
from our ancestors; we have undertaken 
to review all the judgments of history. 
Nero is a patriot with enlightened views 
On Over-population; Cromwell, the arch- 
traitor of our grandsires, is a saint; the 
hand of the restorer has removed the blue 
beard with which some too uxorious wight 
had defaced the virile features of the 
eighth Henry. Yet Dodson and Fogg are 
still condemned without a hearing; the 
man whose conduct compares so ill with 
theirs is still accounted a hero, But we, 
at least, have recorded our protest, and 
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In doing so, we have been compelled to 
reflect upon the character of Mr. Pick- 
wick, and it may seem an ungracious thing 
to recall the errors and follies of one who 
is now no more; for Mr. Pickwick has 
been dead these thirty years,* and is en- 
titled to the exemption of the dead from 
adverse criticism. But the guilty must be 
condemned that the innocent may be ab- 
solved. And not alone has Mr. Pickwick 
passed “beyond these voices;” the lau- 
reis have faded from the lofty brows of 
Dodson and Fogg; Mrs. Bardell, the vic- 
tor-victim, long since was laid upon death’s 
purple altar; the actions —or, rather, the 
action of the just has blossomed only into 
the weed of calumny. Complete repara- 
tion is now impossible; nor is it probable 
that it will be attempted. A world which 
talks an infinite deal of nothing, has yet 
chesen the ungracious part of Antonio. 
It is as like to rail on us again. But the 
careful student will be of a different opin- 
ion. The man who, having carefully and 
critically re-read the “ Pickwick Papers,” 
retains an unfavorable impression of 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, will have 
proved himself better able than Mr, Pick- 
wick to resist conviction. 


* He died in 1862. See the obituary notice, “‘ The 
Death of Samuel Pickwick,’’ reprinted from one of the 
daily papers of May 2, 1862, in the works of Messrs. 
Besant and Rice. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
GUEUTCH. 


Der Sdadet, the Happy City, as the 
pretty fancy of the Turks has styled Con- 
stantinople, is, despite manifold disadvan- 
tages, a pleasant enough abiding-place in 
the winter months. For then, within 
doors, though Pera is not built as a winter 
city, the native szanga/ or charcoal brasier, 
and the huge porcelain stoves introduced 
from Vienna, make the houses very warm 
and cosy; while without, ladies in sedan- 
chairs, and men by the use of heavy over- 
boots and goloshes, can battle with the 
mud and slush of the ill-paved streets. 
In the early days of spring, too, Der 
Saadet is delightful, for then the sun is 
warm and bright; the gardens of Taxim 
and of the “little field of the dead” are 
just budding into sweetness, and the charm 
of the Friday drive to wooded Mashlak or 
to Gueuk-Su, the sweet waters of the 
Golden Horn, is sufficient to brighten all 
the rest of the week. Buton the approach 


may claim to have vindicated the accused. | of summer, as the days grow longer, and 
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the glowing rays of the sun grow stronger 
and more searching, the Happy City can 
be said to be felicitous only in the wealth, 
the profusion, and the variety of its smells. 
The discomfort, indeed, of a summer resi- 
dence in Constantinople is so marked, and 
the attraction so strong of the lovely vil- 
lages that line the shores of the Bospho- 
rus and the Marmora, that the result is a 
regular vernal exodus from the city of all 
who are not tied to it by extreme poverty. 
This general flitting —the gueutch, as it 
is called—is as much a feature of Con- 
stantinople life as is the Ramazan of the 
Turks or the gunpowder smirched Easter- 
feast of the orthodox Christians. 

It is in the early days of June that the 
thrall of the gueutch is heaviest over Con- 
stantinople. The whole town is then on 
the move, and Turks and Christians alike 
are migrating from Stamboul and Pera to 
the summer villas on either shore of the 
Bosphorus. You have striven — every 
one has striven—to stave off the evil 
day as long as might be with futile ex- 
cuses. ‘The country house must still be 
damp after the rains.” “The wind from 
the Black Sea is very cold.” ‘ There are 
so few people at Therapia, that the lonely 
roads are hardly safe yet for the children.” 
Et patati, et patata. That was all very 
weil during May, though towards the end 
of the month the cook had provided daily 
worse and worse dinners, averring that 
there was nothing fresh now in the Jazar ; 
and the butler (whose family had already 
moved) had waited at breakfast with a wet 
cloth round his head, alleging migraine as 
the cause. But now every one is going ; 
and as the days grow hotter, and the dogs 
lazier on the garbage-heaps, the very smells 
cry aloud, ‘* Leave us — leave us to the sun 
and the commissione.” * The gueutch is 
the one absorbing topic of conversation. 
With ladies calling on your wife it is con- 
tinually, “ Et & quand votre gueutch, ma- 
dame? Nous, c’est le cinq;” or again, 
“TI called on Madame So-and-so yester- 
day. Elle faisaitson gueutch. Kalé! ma 
chére ; ¢ quels meubles! quelles nippes! 
Un vrai gueutch de palia Roukhadgi.” 
Now as the “ palia Roukhadgi ” is the old- 
clothes man, the rag-and-bone man, the 
general purchaser of ruined odds and ends 
abandoned in your flittings, and as you 
know that like remarks will be made as to 
your own move, this sort of thing is not 
encouraging. But there! it has to be 
done, and had best be got over; so you 


* Levantine for ‘* municipality.” 
+ A Levantine slang phrase, half Greek, half French. 
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resign yourself to the inevitable and to 
the butler, and are miserable. 

It is no light matter this semestral move, 
that leavens the lives of Constantinopoli- 
tans. First, you have to get your house 
at Therapia or Buyuk deré or Yeni-Keui 
—fashionable resorts these, and perhaps 
among the loveliest spots on the Bospho- 
rus. Last year the Demirgians’ house on 
the quay at Therapia had filled you with 
envy. You did not know the Demirgians 
but through the open door —doors are 
always open on the Bosphorus. The great 
hall, with its tesselated pavement, its 
pyramids of flowers, and its soft-hued 
poufs and divans, had offered a delightful 
picture of taste, luxury, and cool comfort, 
on which, however, you felt confident you 
could improve; anyhow your wife had 
said she could, and that settled it. More- 
over, the Maison Demirgian has a broad 
verandah looking over the water. A great 
attraction this on warm evenings. So you 
offered the owner £10 more than last 
year’s tenants paid, and they did not out- 
bid you. You began to understand their 
forbearance when, in the full pride of pos- 
session and a waterproof, you first visited 
the place on a pouring day in April. Ah! 
those green venetians have much to an- 
swer for. They conceal so much, and 
what they do reveal they soften and chas- 
ten into beauty. The tesselated pave- 
ment —for pride in which, mainly, you 
took the house —is but oil-cloth after all, 
and a ruined oil-cloth, too, and when you 
arrived the gardener’s wife was stopping 
rat-holes in it with strips from a petro- 
leum-tin. Then the verandah was marked 
“‘ Dangerous,” — you had wondered vague- 
ly why the Demirgians used it so little, — 
and it would need thorough repair before 
the children could go near it. The water- 
supply was plentiful, as advertised, but 
either the pump had quarrelled with the 
drains or the drains with the well, and the 
result was fearsome and unholy. The 
Demirgians apparently cared naught for 
drains, and being Armenians had sur- 
vived; but former tenants had been fain 
to buy all their drinking supply from the 
water-carriers at thirty Jarasaskin. Thus, 
and more, the gardener’s wife, in glib and 
cheery deprecation. Of course there were 
other drawbacks, but these you only dis- 
covered by degrees, though by the end of 
your tenure they had been enough to sat- 
isfy the most exacting critic. 

The details of the gueutch proper were 
placed in the hands of Costi the butler. 
He it was who interviewed and bargained 
with the hammadlbashi and the arabagiba. 
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shi, chiefs of the porters’ and wagoners’ 
guilds. And he it was who informed you, 
with fitting gravity, that he had secured 
“the men who moved the Embassy,” and 
that your gueutch must be on Tuesday — 
a day which he should have known was 
most inconvenient — because Lady —— 
was moving on the Thursday following. 

There was, of course, no protest possi- 
ble against this decree, so you submitted 
with as good a grace as you could muster ; 
and when you had done so, Costi was 
indulgent to you, and discarded the wet 
cloth that had bound his brows, and the 
cook amplified his menu with new and 
varied cételettes. 

If there be a redeeming feature about 
the business, it is that there are no prelim- 
inaries — no putting away of this, or that, 
or the other, that you miss acutely, in 
order to be prepared against the start. 
No; the gueutch falls upon you, so to say, 
out of a blue sky. Your first warning is 
a shriek from the young ladies’ room at 
4AM. It is the gueutch at last. You 
know the cause of that shriek. Calliope, 
their maid, splendid and graceful in a 
fustané, a shawl, and a fakiola, has an- 
nounced that the Aammaz/s have come “ to 
take down the beds.” The girls, still half 
asleep, as they scurry across the ante- 
room to the bath, have found themselves 
confronted by a troop of burly, smiling 
Armenians, who are in no wise abashed, 
but recognize with great cordiality the 
buyuk (big) mademoiselle, and the ut- 
chuk (little) mademoiselle, and Mademoi- 
selle Minnie; and wish them good-day, 
and ask how they have been since last 
autumn, and explain volubly how Agop 
took Kyria Minnie’s bed last year, and 
how old Artin always “ moves ” the buyuk 
mademoiselle. Calliope, laughing and 
chattering, laden with frocks and linen, 
expostulates, upbraids, and gesticulates to 
a dropping accompaniment of shoes and 
stockings, and finally shoulders the men 
one by one out of the room. What are 
they todo? They are there, and must do 
something — anything, Well, they must 
go away. They must go down-stairs. 
They may go to the sa/on, and take the 
piano. 

Ah! diano! mouseeka, he is an old 
friend. They know him well, and every 
scratch on him is a souvenir. It takes 
eight of them to remove him and put him 
on the bullock-cart. Two of them crouch 
beneath him and raise him on their stal- 
wart backs, while others unscrew his legs 
and his pedals, and play little tunes on his 
keyboard with one splay thumb. And 
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then they get him down the broad stair- 


way—amid shouts. ‘ Varda, take care 
of the wall; oha! mind the balusters, ~ 
steady, Artin! Your hand, Stabro, your 
hand. Oha—oh-ho-ho!” Six of them 
bear the body of the instrument, one the 
legs and pedals, and a last the music- 
stand, having especial care as to a fan and 
a china ornament that chance to be on it; 
and as they cross the hall to the courtyard 
where the patient bullocks stand waiting, 
they all chant a droning, ditone chorus. 

From the arrival of the wagons there is 
no peace until the last araéa is laden, and 
has crawled creaking away. The ham- 
mals are everywhere, laughing, shouting, 
full of good-humor, and covered with per- 
spiration. Now you come on half-a-dozen 
of them intent on an illustrated paper, 
their heads close together; now you meet 
a couple staggering down-stairs under a 
heavy wardrobe; or again there is old 
Artin, his red face all aglow, and his white 
moustache glistening, tenderly carrying in 
both hands a little worthless work-table, 
and careful lest a skein of silk or wool 
should fall and be Jost. Save as regards 
glass or plate, there is no attempt at pack- 
ing. Everything goes as it stands, — 
wardrobes and presses with their contents 
hanging in them; chests of drawers just 
as they are, locked or not, as the case may 
be—it does not matter. Very little is 
ever broken, and nothing is ever lost. On 
the contrary, articles that it was fondly 
hoped had disappeared forever invariably 
come to light during the gueutch, and it 
must be allowed that your belongings do 
not look nice or attractive when stacked 
higgledy-piggledy onan ox-wagon. A tat- 
tered bonnet nods at you shamelessly from 
the top of a load. The oldest corner of 
the oldest drugget flaps blandly in the 
breeze, and refuses to be tuckedin. All 
that is broken and common, and unclean 
even, stares you ruthlessly in the face, 
and all that is good is hidden away, in 
shame perhaps of its company. 

By eleven o’clock the last wagon, except- 
ing always “the kitchen,” which is the 
cook’s especial care, has been packed and 
despatched. The hammals, who are going 
by boat to meet the arabas at Therapia, 
are sitting on the floor in the largest bed- 
room, eating black bread and melons, and 
making coffee in the stove. All aboutin 


the different rooms, and mostly in the hall, 
are a profusion of light articles that are to 
be carried by hand, by reason either of 
their fragility or their value. 

Costi has provided lunch — in the draw- 
ing-room as a great concession —and as 
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you wander, all of you, from room to room 
in search of basins and soap, which are 
not to be found, you exclaim one to an- 
other, “ Well, thank goodness, it’s over!” 
But there is your mistake. It is not by 
any means over. In a few minutes a stran- 
ger looks in quite casually, en passant, 
with the news that the arabas are stopped 
at Taxim by order of the municipality. 
Why stopped? Oh, because your landlord 
had not paid his taxes, and therefore the 
teskeré, or permit, has been refused. This 
is a pretty state of things. The landlord 
lives in the Princes’ Islands, and is sure 
not to have come to town to-day. On the 
other hand, you do not know how much 
he owes, or why he does not pay. So 
Costi disappears in one direction to find 
the landlord, and Stamati, the sarmiton, 
who has worked all through like a galley- 
slave, and been bullied by every one, flies 
off at a tangent to look up a man who is 
said to know something about the ques- 
tion. Finally, after a couple of hours the 
matter is settled by a young acquaintance 
who “ knows a clerk in the municipality.” 
But in the mean time it rains and rains 
with a will, It always does rain during 
the gueutch, and presumably that is why 
the hammals invariably pack the bedding 
on the top of everything—to keep the 
rest dry. 

When the teskeré difficulty is settled it 
is time to go to the boat. The cook’s 
araba has been laden with all the datterie 
de cuisine — with the meat-safe, the joints 
still dangling within it, and with a whole 
shopful of miscellaneous stores; and on 
the top of all sits Stamati the marmiton, 
grasping in one hand a crate of fowls and 
ducks whose restless heads protrude on 
all sides, while with the other he steadies 
a wicker pagoda in which is curled a little 
sleeping dog. This being really the last 
of everything, the departure of the wagon 
is saluted with cheers, to which Stamati, 
in his character of master of the event, 
“briefly responds.” 

Then comes the parade of the household 
forces preparatory to starting for the 
steamer. You wonder at the numbers of 
your dependants, and inquire as to strange 
faces whose presence under your roof you 
have never suspected. This bright-faced 
young girl who is flirting with every one 
is Evanthia, the ironer, wife to the Croat 
hall-porter. The old woman with the hor- 
rible disease eating up her features is the 
butler’s mother—she makes the jam. 
Her preserves you know and like, but you 
wish you had not seen her, poor thing. 
Then there is Yani, the butler’s son, whose 
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status has hitherto been undefined, but 
who is to blossom into a sofragi* and 
have a tail-coat this season; and there is 
Kiriaki, a little Greek girl in pigtails, who 
assists Calliope. Others there are whose 
names you never learn, and whose func- 
tions you never understand; but they are 
all there — all laden with bundles and d7ic- 
a-brac, work-baskets and bird-cages, and 
knick-knacks of one kind and another, and 
all chattering and full of fun. 

It strikes you vaguely that the men look 
singularly ruffianly in hats with very small 
brims, worn over one eye ; and you hardly 
recognize Monsieur Gorgie, the cook, 
without his white apron and cap, when 
with a profound bow he says that, with the 
permission of monsieur, he will now go 
and déménager sa familie. He goes, and 
presently the whole party streams in a 
straggling, disorganized procession down 
tothe steamer. Through the Grande Rue 
you go — past the club; past the Dervish 
Tekké; down through the tunnel; past 
the Bourse, where friends, as you meet 
them, greet you with “ Tiens, vous voila 
en gueutch—bonne aventure, hein!” 
And so you pass on to the bridge. “ Keu- 
preu parasi, Tchelebi!” (Bridge money, 
oh master!), screams a man in a long 
white smock, and you stop and pay toll for 
innumerable followers. Calliope has stuck 
to your heels and follows you closely, pass- 
ing shrill greetings with friends by the 
way. ‘Kali spera sas, Kali spera! And 
how are you? Ah, Kaiméné!” and the 
rest is lost as you thread your way through 
thecrush. “ Dondourma! Dondourma!” 
shout the ice-cream sellers. ‘“ Pistachio 
nuts, fresh baked, fresh baked!” cry men 
with trays slung at their waists. Through 
waddling crowds of women, past the fruit- 
stalls, past the melon-booths, through hur- 
rying mobs of soldiers and priests, pashas 
and beggars, and at last the steamer is 
reached. 

The party straggles on board; the 
women seek the Aarem/lik, and vanish 
behind a curtain; the Greeks go forward 
to play backgammon. You shake hands 
with Captain Georgi, and youare off. An 
hour’s run brings you to Therapia, and 
every turn of the Bosphorus gives you a 
brief cruise in a new lake whose shores 
are of unparalleled beauty. Every ten 
minutes, at the different ska/as, hosts of 
friends, who have somehow heard of the 
move, greet your servants, and through 
them you learn who has “come up” al- 


* A waiter; literally, a tableman, —a Turkish word, 
but always used in Levantine Greek. 
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ready, and who has not. Everything is 
bright, every one is pleased, and the first 
blot on your sunshine is when, on landing 
at Therapia, Eskellé, the chief arabagi, 
meets you with the news that the progress 
of the arabas is checked, because, unless 
the top is cut off the big wardrobe, it 
cannot pass under the archway of Petala’s 
hotel. But even this trouble is at length 
overcome, and you find yourself in your 
new home, where the confusion is really 
much less than you had expected; where 
Monsieur Gorgie, in snow-white garments, 
is smoking his cigarette in the kitchen, 
and where Stamati— heaven knows how 
he managed it ! —is cooking the inevitable 
cételettes which, with a bowl of fresh whey, 
are toform your dinner. You dine, you 
sleep, and by the third day all is in order; 
but you feel, when all is said and done, 
that though perhaps one swallow may not 
make a summer, one gueutch, at any rate, 
is amply sufficient. 
FRANCIS SCUDAMORE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SCOTT’S HEROINES. 


ALICE BRIDGENORTH, 
TROIL, 


ALICE LEE, MINNA 


SOME years ago an article was pub- 
lished in this magazine which was intended 
to be the first of a series of essays on 
the heroines of the Waverley Novels. 


They began with Diana Vernon ; and it is’ 


the writer’s hope that he may now be able 
to resume and carry out the work which 
circumstances have so long postponed. 
It was originally suggested by what seems 
to be the prevailing belief of the present 
generation, that women can hardly be 
made interesting in fiction unless, on first 
experiencing the passion of love in its 
full intensity, they surrender themselves 
wholly to its influence and make light of 
all other obligations which interfere with 
its supremacy. A girl who can love and 
think at the same time, who weighs one 
claim against another, and is able, if neces- 
sary, to “hold passion in a leash,” how- 
ever admirable a specimen of womanhood, 
is fancied, perhaps not altogether unnat- 
urally, to be unfit fora heroine of romance. 
Now against this theory the Waverley 
Novels, less popular perhaps with young 
ladies and young gentlemen than they 
used to be, are a standing protest. Scott’s 


most interesting heroines are in my opin- 
ion precisely those who are capable of 
drinking deeply of the cup without being 
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intoxicated by the draught, and who may 
justly be described by that most prosaic 
of all panegyrics, as girls of well-regu- 
lated minds. It is not so with his heroes. 
George Robertson, Edward Waverley, Ro- 
land Graeme, Quentin Durward, the Mas- 
ter of Ravenswood, are infinitely superior 
to the Lovels, the Bertrams, the Osbaldis- 
tones, the Mortons, and all the rest put 
together. But in his female characters 
Scott seems purposely to inculcate the 
lesson, which is entirely consistent with 
all we know of himself, that great depth 
of feeling may co-exist with great strength 
of principle; that the most ardent affec- 
tions may be found in one who is habit- 
ually obedient to the voice df reason ; and 
that all the softness and freshness and 
tenderness of girlhood may bloom along- 
side of a stern sense of duty and unflinch- 
ing submission to its dictates. 

Alice Bridgenorth has always seemed 
to me to be one of Scott’s most fascinat- 
ing creations; and she and the heroine 
of “ Woodstock ” are naturally associated 
with each other both by the similarity of 
their characters, and the resemblance be- 
tween the situations in which we find 
them placed. In the one story we have 
the Cavalier father and daughter and the 
Roundhead lover ; in the other the Round- 
head father and daughter and the Cavalier 
lover. In both the girls are motherless. 
In both the hero and heroine have been 
brought up together as children, and in 
both it is the political differences between 
the two families which prevent their union. 
And what is also very curious is that in 
each case the heroine is indebted to the 
very man who had dishonorable designs 
upon her for her union with the man she 
loved. Charles the Second did his best 
to persuade Alice Lee to elope with him, 
yet afterwards exerted himself success- 
fully to remove her father’s objections 
to Colonel Everard ; and it was the same 
Charles the Second who, having destined 
Alice Bridgenorth to the position of a 
royal favorite, afterwards persuaded Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril to consent to her union 
with his son. 

It should not be necessary to remind 
my readers at any length of the plot of 
“ Peveril of the Peak.”” They know that 
Alice is the daughter of the melancholy 
Puritan enthusiast, Ralph Bridgenorth, 
living at Moultrassie Hall, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Martindale Castle, 
the ancient stronghold of the Peverils; 
that Major Bridgenorth and Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril, a Cavalier of long descent, stain- 
less loyalty, and sound Anglican princi- 
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ples, had taken opposite sides in the Civil 
War, had become fairly good friends after- 
wards, and remained so till the Restora- 
tion. They know that Lady Peveril took 
charge of Alice in her infancy, and that 
she was brought up with the little Julian 
Peveril, Sir Geoffrey’s son and heir, about 
three years older than herself. They will 
remember that inimitable scene in the 
gilded chamber where the stately Count- 
ess of Derby surprises the two children 
at play, and Bridgenorth himseif, alarmed 
by the screams of the terrified little 
maiden, rushes to the spot, only to over- 
hear that the countess, as Queen in Man, 
has put to death his brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam Christian, for the crime of high 
treason. They will recollect that in his 
subsequent attempt to execute a warrant 
against the countess, he comes into vio- 
lent collision with Sir Geoffrey Peveril, 
the result being an estrangement between 
the families, the removal of little Alice 
from the care of Lady Peveril, and the 
departure of the major and his daughter 
to some far country which is carefully 
concealed from all the neighborhood of 
Moultrassie. Fate, however, has so willed 
it that Alice and her old playfellow are, 
a few years afterwards, to find themselves 
near neighbors again in circumstances 
more favorable perhaps to the growth of 
an attachment between them than if they 
had remained together at Martindale Cas- 
tle. Julian is sent to be educated in the 
household of Lady Derby at her castle of 
Rushin in Man, while it is in the interior 
of the island that Bridgenorth has selected 
a retreat for his daughter, attended by a 
former servant of the Peverils and under 
the surveillance of an aunt, the widow of 
the gentleman on whom the queen count- 
tess had taken such signal vengeance. 
Thus everything is prepared for the 
entrance of the hero and heroine on the 
scene in circumstances of no ordinary 
complexity, and pregnant with dangers 
and difficulties which at once seize hold 
of the imagination. We are to suppose 
that they first meet each other when 
Alice is between fourteen and fifteen and 
Julian between seventeen and eighteen. 
The latter is naturally a sportsman, and 
in the course of a fishing expedition up one 
of the brooks with which the Isle of Man 
abounds, he has been led into the neigh- 
borhood of the very house in which the 
fair Alice is secluded. The old servant 
who has been her nurse and his own, and 
has now grown into a fussy, consequen- 
tial kind of duenna, recognizes Julian on 
one of these occasions, and makes him 
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and Alice acquainted with each other. 
We have a pleasant picture of their grow- 
ing intimacy and the scenes in which their 
love began; the little brook trickling 
through the rocky glen between strips of 
green meadow land, the slim figure of the 
expectant maiden, in the unconscious inno- 
cence of sixteen, strolling along the margin 
in the summer afternoon and looking wist- 
fully at the bend in the stream where the 
well-known form used first to become 
visible ; the gallant little Fairy galloping 
up to the spot as if in sympathy with her 
rider’s haste, and thrusting her nose into 
Alice’s palm for the sugar which we may 
be sure she found there; and then the 
boy Cavalier, flinging himself eagerly 
from the saddle, grasping the willing hand 
held out to greet him, and answering de- 
lightedly to the flood of questions poured 
upon him by his child-mistress. 

Court news was as welcome to young 
ladies then as it is now; and Alice 
laughed over the anecdotes which he 
brought her from the castle, and perhaps 
was nearly as curious about the latest 
fashions, of which indeed Julian could tell 
her little, as if she had been bred at 
Whitehall. The time came, however, 
when he could talk to her also of romance 
and poetry, and all the wonders of the for- 
eign lands which he had visited. He 
opened to her a new world, and as yet was 
the only being with whom she could ex- 
change ideas on all that it suggested. 
The duenna, we are told, who had seen 
from the beginning how all this was likely 
to end, rather encouraged it at first, for 
reasons of her own with which we have 
no concern; and so the happy meetings 
continued, growing more and more dan- 
gerous every day, though Alice at seven- 
teen remained as ignorant of love as on 
the day when she first saw Julian, and 
wholly unsuspicious of the nature of the 
affection which she entertained for him. 
Julian himself had been strictly enjoined 
by her attendant, as a condition of his 
visits being permitted, never to say a word 
to Alice which might not have been spoken 
by a brother; and so it fell out that on 
Julian’s departure for the Continent to ac- 
company the Earl of Derby on his travels, 
love had only approached her under friend- 
ship’s name. Julian knew not whether 
that friendship would ever ripen into any 
warmer feeling, and only her old nurse 
seems to have had any perception of the 
real truth. 

Peveril was absent on the Continent 
about two years, leaving Alice to brood 
over his image in her solitude, and thus 
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to mature and strengthen an impression 
which change of scene and a life of more 
diversion and variety might perhaps have 
weakened or effaced. In his absence we 
are told she grew pale and languid, and 
only the occasional letters, which he was 
able at long intervals to convey to her, 
seemed to have any power to revive her. 


But as for her she stayed at home, 
And on the roof she went, 

And down the way you used to come 
She looked with discontent. 


On his return to the island we may be 
sure that not many days elapsed before 
Julian was again in the saddle, threading 
his way up the little valley to the pictur- 
esque retreat where Alice, now become a 
woman, was doubtless engaged in thinking 
of him. It would have been natural, per- 
haps, that the novelist should select this 
moment for the revelation of those mutual 
feelings which could not much longer be 
concealed. Their first meeting after a 
two years’ separation was likely enough 
to bring it on. Scott, however, did not 
make use of the opportunity this afforded 
him, and though Alice was now nineteen 
years of age, their intimacy was renewed 
upon its former footing tili Julian himself 
‘* became aware that his repeated visits 
and solitary walks with a person so young 
and beautiful as Alice might not only be- 
tray prematurely the secret of his attach- 
ment, but be of essential prejudice to her 
who was its object.” Under the influence 
of this conviction, we are told, he allowed 
a considerable interval to elapse before he 
again took his way to the Black Fort. 
But when he did next appear there fur- 
ther disguise became impossible. Alice 
by her tone and manner betrayed so openly 
the pain she had felt at his absence and at 
what she supposed to be his neglect, that 
Julian could no longer refrain from speak- 
ing out, and the words which told his love 
told Alice of her own. The film fell from 
her eyes, and she saw herself as she really 
was, willing to “listen forever.” But her 
first tears of happiness were soon to give 
way to emotion of a very different kind. 
As Julian proceeds to tell her the history 
of the feud between the two families, and 
as the gulf which it creates between them 
becomes more and more apparent, the 
sweet turns to bitter, and she does not 
hesitate to reproach Julian in that he, with 
full knowledge of all these obstacles and 
of all that her father had undergone, had 
ventured to speak to her of love. 
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Julian himself the difficulties which lie in 
their way. The concurrence of both Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril and Major Bridgenorth 
in such a match she believes to be a moral 
impossibility, and she most earnestly im- 
plores Julian to depart at once and never 
to return. Her duty to her father is now 
the uppermost idea in her mind. She 
shrinks from an alliance with a family by 
the head of which he has been insulted ; 
she is confident that Bridgenorth himself 
would be inflexible; and she sees Julian 
depart for Martindale Castle to consult his 
own parents on the subject with feelings 
which she herself perhaps sincerely be- 
lieves to be those of the strongest disap- 
proval. Yetitis clear that such was not 
entirely the case; and that under all her 
protests and assertions to the contrary, the 
hope still lurked in some secret chamber 
of her heart that his mission might not be 
unsuccessful. We learn this from her 
demeanor when Peveril returns without 
having even dared to mention the subject 
to his father. Then she shows a momen- 
tary flash of temper more suggestive of 
the truth than even a much softer greeting 
might have been. “Idid not think you 
would have so trifled with me, Master 
Peveril,” she exclaims ; clearly betraying 
her disappointment that he has not brought 
better news, though she would probably 
rather have died than confessed as much 
even to herself. Her indignation on this 
occasion is so very real that Julian does 
stay away from her and make an effort to 
forget her for a time. But finding that 
impossible, he sets out for her residence 
once more, and a new chapter in this tale 
of true love is opened to us. 

It appears that Ralph Bridgenorth, 
though no one at the Black Fort suspected 
it, has all along known of Julian’s visits ; 
and the next act of the drama reveals his 
purpose. in conniving at them. He is a 
perfectly upright and conscientious man ; 
but he is alsoa blinded enthusiast who 
can see no wrong in anything which pro- 
motes the good cause. He puts a price 
upon his daughter’s hand. Let Julian 
abandon the Cavalier principles in which 
he has been bred, and join heart and soul 
with himself in the Puritan schemes 
against the government, and she is his. 
Let him refuse, and she is lost to him for- 
ever. He does not make this proposal to 
Julian point blank, and in so many words. 
He veils it under many specious gener- 
alities concerning civil and religious lib- 
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to word his exhortations as to leave Julian 
plenty of room for interpreting them in the 
sense most agreeable to himself. Julian 
is not slow to take advantage of the lati- 
tude thus afforded him; and who is it that 
undeceives him, who dispels the flattering 
illusions in which he allows himself te 
indulge, paints the purpose of Bridge- 
north in its true colors, and warns Julian 
in terms that carry conviction with them 
that he cannot accede to it without the 
sacrifice of his own honor and a complete 
breach with his family? Alice herself — 
Alice who has everything at stake, whose 
whole happiness depends on her father 
continuing to regard Julian with favor. 
She makes no attempt to minimize the 
difference which separates them, or to sug- 
gest that Julian and Bridgenorth may meet 
each other half way. No compromise is 
possible. She is too clear-sighted to de- 
ceive herself, too honest to deceive her 
lover, and she resolves to show him that 
she prizes his honor above all earthly con- 
siderations. Few girls so situated would 
have had the resolution to act in this man- 
ner. They would rather have shown an 
inclination to trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents, to hope that the natural course of 
events might be diverted in their own 
favor, or to do anything rather than repre- 
sent the gulf between Bridgenorth and 
Peveril as impassable. Yet such is 
Alice’s strength of principle that she does 
not hesitate to do so, and this too ata 
moment when she is about to give the 
strongest possible proof of the depth and 
reality of her affection by half consenting 
toa step for which the attitude she has 
hitherto maintained makes us wholly un- 
prepared. 

On his return to the castle after one of 
his visits to the Black Fort, Julian is sur- 
prised in the course of the following 
morning to receive a short note from Alice 
begging him to meet her that day at noon. 
He hurries to the spot to find that her 
purpose is to warn him of the danger 
which he himself runs from the machina- 
tions of the disaffected party by remain- 
ing on the island, and to entreat him either 
to return at once to Martindale Castle, or, 
still better, to the Continent. She again 
repeats what she has said before of her 
father’s purposes, and again renews her 
declaration that they must part “at that 
spot and at that hour never to meet 
again.” Finding it useless to argue with 
her about the character of Bridgenorth’s 
views, and perhaps convinced himself that 
her estimate of them is correct, Julian 
changes his ground, and urges her to fly 
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from the trouble to come, and find shelter 
abroad from the storm which she her- 
self assures him is about to burst over 
England. She is left alone and unpro- 
tected. Her father is absorbed in poli- 
tics, and willing to barter her for political 
support. ‘“ The cause,” says Julian, “is 
dearer to him than a thousand daugh- 
ters.” What has she to lose? Whom 
has she to leave? Why not come where 
she would be loved and cherished, and 
where a befitting establishment awaited 
her in the future? This was an aspect of 
the question which does not seem to have 
occurred to Alice. Her mind had dwelt 
exclusively on the danger to which Julian 
was exposed. She had thought only of 
her duty to him, and of the risk which he 
ran of being tempted by his affection for 
herself into unworthy compliances with 
her father. That apprehension being 
removed, and the possibility of a union 
with her Jover being presented to her from 
another point of view, and without the 
dishonorable sacrifice which she had sup- 
posed to be an indispensable condition of 
it, she feels herself in a new position. 
What has hitherto been the basis of 
her resistance is gone. Her resolution 
wavers, and she all but agrees to leave 
the island with her lover and share his 
fortunes on the Continent. 

Alice is now in the position of the lad 
who listens; but the proverbial conte 
does not in this instance follow. She 
dwells for a moment on her lonely situa- 
tion and thinks how many in her place 
would do as she is asked. Julian believes 
that he has conquered. He presses her 
to his side; the issue is for a second in 
suspense, till pride comes to the aid of 
duty, and Alice is herself again, victorious 
once more over the love which had so 
nearly mastered her, and able to give 
Julian his final answer with a spirit that 
might have moved even Sir Geoffrey. 
“ Think what I, the cause of all, should 
feel, when your father frowns or your 
mother weeps, your noble friends stand 
aloof, and you, even you yourself, shall 
have made the painful discovery that you 
have incurred the contempt and resent- 
ment of all to satisfy a boyish passion ; 
and that the poor beauty, once sufficient 
to mislead you, is gradually declining un- 
der the influence of grief and vexation. 
This I will not risk.” I have always 
thought the manner in which Alic’es strug- 
gle with herself is revealed to us by her 
own words and actions one of the finest 
examples of dramatic art in the whole 
series of these novels. She isso success- 
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ful in interposing the idea of duty between 
the reader and her own heart that she all 
but shrouds the latter from our gaze, 
though ever and anon some faint glimmer 
of the light within finds its way through 
the screen and reveals, notwithstanding 
all her efforts, what she is so anxious to 
suppress. It is doubtful whether even 
Julian himself is aware of the whole ex- 
tent of her affection for him till the last 
interview of all whichis recorded between 
them in the island. We can all see, of 
course, that she loves him, but we are 
only permitted by very slow degrees to 
learn the depth and strength and warmth 
of a passion with which she has vainly 
wrestled, and which in the final scene of 
all asserts itself and will be heard. 

Julian now therefore takes leave of her 
with the delightful certainty that she fully 
returns his affection, and after another 
interview with Bridgenorth, who steals 
upon them unobserved, still endeavors to 
persuade himself that a way will be found 
at last, and that he will be able to serve 
two masters without treachery to either. 
In this frame of mind he departs for Lon- 
don on the countess’s business, whither 
he is soon followed by Bridgenorth and 
his daughter, who is entrusted to the care 
of her uncle, Edward Christian, an un- 
mitigated villain and at the same time so 
finished a hypocrite that Bridgenorth be- 
lieves him to be a saint. 

When the scene changes to London 
and the court of Charles the Second, we 
lose sight of Alice except on one memo- 
rable occasion, which affords, however, 
no fresh material for the purpose of the 
present article. We know the snares that 
are set for her; but no reader of these 
novels can be in any doubt of her ultimate 
safety, and while she remains in the back- 
ground our interest is rather centred in 
Fenella. For present purposes we say 
good-bye to Alice when we say good-bye 
to Man, though we get one more parting 
glimpse of her, when, rescued from the 
toils and restored to her old protectress, 
Lady Peveril, she is seated by Julian’s 
side with a fair prospect of never being 
parted from him again. Sir Geoffrey be- 
lieves her to be the daughter of his old 
friend, “ Dick Mitford,” and makes many 
wry faces when he learns the real truth. 
However, the king intervenes, and “ soon 
the bells of Martindale, Moultrassie,” etc., 
etc. 

Alice Bridgenorth, we are told, was 
slight, but exquisitely shaped, with dark 
brown hair and those flashing hazel eyes 
by which it should always be accompa- 
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nied — Scott may be forgiven for having 


changed the color, which was blue when 
she was two years old—her features 
rather piquant than regularly beautiful, 
and both her gaiety and her gravity of an 
equally fascinating character. What Ju- 
lian must have felt with such a creature 
as this half yielding in his arms, and 
what, when she dashed the cup from his 
lips, just when he thought himself secure 
of it, those of his own age are best able to 
tell. But the peculiarity of the circum- 
stances in which, Julian and Alice first 
meet, and even the character of the scen- 
ery in which for three or four years their 
stolen interviews are held,—the solitary 
house, the lonely valley, the mountain 
stream, the trysting place by the old grey 
stone — the family feud, the political agi- 
tations, the difficulties and obstacles which 
only enhance the ardor of a youth like 
Julian and dignify in her own eyes the 
passion ofa girl like Alice, seem to com- 
bine every element of romance which 
fiction can require or in which the imag- 
ination can revel; while supreme over all 
sits the calm figure of sober-suited duty in 
admirable contrast with the rebellious 
wills and rosy visions which actuate the 
chief actors in the drama. 

Thus we see that duty with Alice was 
the ruling motive — duty to her father, 
duty to her lover, and duty to herself. 
And it is this combination of duty and 
passion, of reason and romance, which 
seems to me so rare in fiction, and hardly 
to be found in perfection anywhere but in 
Sir Walter Scott. The scenes in which 
its working is depicted are among the 
most powerful which he has written, and 
I have called attention to them with the 
more pleasure because the novel is not 
considered one of his best, and its real 
beauties are in danger of being over- 
looked. I do not take the same view of 
“ Peveril of the Peak” myself — though 
Scott may have failed in the character of 
Buckingham — but I know it is a general 
one; and Alice in the Isle of Man is a 
flower that has blushed unseen by many 
of Scott’s genuine admirers. 

We now turn to Alice Lee and Minna 
Troil, two heroines unlike in character 
and in fortune, but illustrating the same 
lesson as Alice Bridgenorth. The daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley is an 
enthusiastic Royalist, engaged when very 
young to her cousin, Markham Everard, 
and estranged from him by his taking 
sides with the Parliament on the outbreak 
of the Civil War. I have said that she 
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other in this, that each had been brought 
up as a child with her future lover. But 
the two cases were nevertheless different. 
Alice Bridgenorth was separated from 
Julian Peveril when she was scarcely two 
years old, and did not see him again till 
she was verging on womanhood, They 
met therefore virtually as strangers. But 
Alice Lee and Colonel Everard had been 
playmates from childhood, and had be- 
come lovers before any separation oc- 
curred. At what time this took place, 
how old they were at the time of the 
engagement, or what is the age of Alice 
herself at the opening of the story, 
are points involved in some obscurity. 
“Woodstock” is “a tale of the year 
1654,” that is, of six years after the battle 
of Naseby, and we understand that Ever- 
ard fought with the Parliament from the 
beginning. The war began in 1642, so 
that if his engagement to Alice took place 
before that event, and was broken off 
afterwards, they must have been engaged 
for nine years at least at the date of the 
battle of Worcester, which was fought 
September 3rd, 1651. Yet at this time 
we are certainly led to suppose that Alice 
is quite a young girl, not more than twenty 
or one-and-twenty at the most, and she 
could not very well have been engaged at 
twelve years old. Scott was often careless 
in these matters, but as they have really 
nothing to do with the subject in hand we 
may dismiss for the present any pettifog- 
ging anxiety, as Sir Arthur Wardour 
would have called it, about the unities, and 
assume for present purposes that Alice is 
somewhere about twenty, and Markham 
Everard as near thirty; that they have 
been betrothed with Sir Henry’s consent, 
but that their marriage is for the present 
rendered impossible by Sir Henry’s hatred 
of Everard’s political principles. 

Here, too, Scott has taken particular 
pains to impress upon us the warmth and 
steadiness of Alice’s affection for her 
cousin, and in one supreme scene brings 
it out with marvellous force and pathos. 
But her duty to her father, unreasonable 
and violent as he is, prevails over every 
other consideration. Heruncle, Everard’s 
father, offers them an asylum in his house 
till such time as terms can be arranged for 
the redemption of Sir Henry’s estate. 
Nothing could have been simpler than for 
Alice to have married Everard, and for 
herself and her father to have accepted 
this generous offer. Such things were 
constantly done in those days. The 
Roundheads were now triumphant, and 
the restoration of peace re-united in innu- 
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merable instances those who had been 
divided by war. But Alice cheerfully sub- 
mits to her father’s unappeasable wrath 
against all who had taken arms for the 
Parliament, and scarcely seeks to influ- 
ence his determination for fear of giving . 
him pain by doing so. So far, however, 
she was only making a sacrifice which was 
plainly dictated to her by circumstances. 
She could not have left Sir Henry Lee in 
his old age to the care of a park-keeper 
and a housemaid. It is later on in the 
tale, when placed in circumstances of a 
fearfully trying nature, that she shows the 
full nobility of her character. The story 
of “ Woodstock ” is probably better known 
than the story of “ Peveril of the Peak,” 
and its leading incidents more popular, so 
that a very short summary of them will 
suffice. Sir Henry Lee and his daughter 
being left in unmolested possession of 
Woodstock Lodge through Everard’s in- 
tercession with Cromwell, Everard him- 
self keeps a respectful distance, making 
no attempt either to see Alice or to open 
any clandestine communication with her. 
In the mean time Albert Lee, Alice’s 
brother, arrives at Woodstock, after the 
battle of Worcester, in company with a 
Scotch page, who calls himself Louis 
Kerneguy, but is really the king in dis- 
guise, then a youth of twenty-one. Albert, 
after a day or two, leaves the lodge, and 
Charles, of course, for lack of something 
better to do, makes love to Alice, who is 
still unaware of his rank. The girl is not 
unwilling to amuse herself with a little 
innocent flirtation, though that it could 
ever come to anything more, “never once 
entered her imagination.” When, how- 
ever, Charles, so to speak, begins to warm 
to his work, and to find himself more 
interested in the pursuit than he had ex- 
pected, he is driven as a final argument to 
declare who he is. Alice then at once turns 
to stone, and the king is left to digest his 
disappointment as best he can. In the 
mean time Colonel Everard has been in- 
formed of what is going on, and after a 
chance encounter with Charles in Wood- 
stock park, which is interrupted by Sir 
Henry Lee, he sends him a formal chal- 
lenge, still believing him to be only one 
of Charles’s followers, probably Lord 
Wilmot. It is accepted, and the comba- 
tants are to meet at the King’s Oak at six 
o’clock in the morning. 

There is residing at this time with Sir 
Henry Lee a clergyman, one Dr. Roche- 
cliffe, a great plotter and manager among 
the Cavaliers, by whose advice Charles 
has been brought to Woodstock. He 
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hears of the impending duel, and appeals 
to Alice to prevent it. After much con- 
sideration it is arranged that he and Alice 
shall both appear upon the scene at the 
appointed time, Alice keeping to herself 
the means which she intends to employ to 
prevent hostilities. What follows should. 
be well known. Alice appeals to both. 
Charles offers a kind of compromise. If 
Colonel Everard is willing to say that the 
challenge originated in ‘some unfortunate 
mistake, of which nothing further need be 
said, he will accept that instead of an 
apology for the trouble to which he has 
been put, and will at once sheath his 
sword, Alice then turns to Everard and 
assures him that if he now perseveres, the 
consequences may be such as he will rue 
for the remainder of his life and after 
death. Everard is naturally surprised at 
the extraordinary interest displayed by 
Alice in the safety of his antagonist, and 
presses her rather closely on the subject. 
Alice now begins to find out that the task 
she has undertaken will. tax all her 
strength. She declares that the safety of 
the supposed page comprehends a great 
deal more than that of either father, 
brother, or lover, whom, as Everard re- 
minds her, she had seen depart for the 
wars with the equanimity of a soldier’s 
daughter. This answer will not do. Then 
Alice begs him to take her word for what 
she cannot explain, and to believe that 
the honor and happiness of her father, 
brother, and whole family are interested 
in Master Kerneguy’s safety, are inex- 
tricably concerned in the matter resting 
where it does. As Everard is still dissat- 
isfied, and insists on knowing who the 
fugitive is, and what is the ground of her 
anxiety, the spirit of Alice is roused and 
for a moment overpowers her grief. 


‘Tf Iam thus misinterpreted,’’ she said — 
‘*if I am not judged worthy of the least confi- 
dence or candid construction, hear my declara- 
tion, and my assurance, that, strange as my 
words may seem, they are, when truly inter- 
preted, such as do you no wrong. I tell you, 
I tell all present —and I tell this gentleman 
himself, who well knows the sense in which I 
speak —that his life and safety are, or ought to 
be, of more value to me than those of any man 
in the kingdom, nay, in the world, be that other 
who he will.’’ These words she spoke in a 
tone so firm and decided as admitted no far- 
ther discussion. Charles bowed low and with 
gravity, but remained silent. Everard, his 
features agitated by the emotions which his 
pride — enabled him to suppress, ad- 
vanced to his antagonist and said in a tone 
which he vainly endeavored to make a firm 
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with such feelings doubtless of gratitude as 
the case eminently demands. As her poor 
kinsman, and an unworthy suitor, sir, I pre- 
sume to yield my interest in her to you; and, 
as I will never be the means of giving her 
pain, I trust you will not think I act unworthily 
in reiracting the letter which gave you the 
trouble of attending this place at this hour. 
Alice,” he said, turning his head towards her, 
‘farewell, Alice, at once and forever.’’ 


This one scene taken by itself is per- 
haps superior to anything in “ Peveril of 
the Peak,” and exhibits Scott’s command 
of the passions in its highest perfection. 
The full discovery of the depth of Alice 
Lee’s love is reserved till the moment when 
she thinks she is breaking with it forever, 
and one hardly knows whether to admire 
more the heroic self-sacrifice with which 
she deliberately plans the destruction of 
her own happiness, or the strength of the 
resolution with which she executes her 
purpose. When this appears to be ful- 
filled and the strain is taken off, she 
breaks down completely, and faints in Dr. 
Rochecliffe’s arms. What follows pos- 
sesses an interest of its own of no common 
order, and exhibits the character of Charles 
the Second in a very favorable light, 
though quite in accordance with what 
Scott has said of him elsewhere, namely, 
that he always felt deeply for the moment, 
but that impressions so created speedily 
faded from his mind. They had no time 
to do so in this instance, and by Charles’s 
intercession a reconciliation is effected 
between the uncle and nephew, which 
ends, of course, in the marriage of the two 
cousins. But our part in “ Woodstock” 
is ended with the agony of Alice Lee in 
parting forever from the man she loved, 
when a word from herself would have pre- 
vented it, and her determination not to 
speak that word, while duty, loyalty, and 
filial obedience enjoin her to be silent. 

Scott has in each of these instances 
shown his knowledge of human nature by 
making his heroine act from mixed mo- 
tives. Weare left to infer that if Julian 
Peveril’s family had been more on a level 
with her own, and she had been under no 
apprehension of being received with cold- 
ness or contempt, duty would have hada 
still harder struggle with love in the breast 
of Alice Bridgenorth. And itis Everard’s 
apparent want of confidence in her honor 
which nerves Alice Lee to the last su- 
preme effort, the result of which, had no 
deus ex machina intervened, must have 
broken her heart. The hand of the con- 
summate artist is visible in making the 
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more interesting than those of other her- 
oines who are more completely enthralled 
by their affections, I am speaking exclu- 
sively of their characters, not of their for- 
tunes or of the dramas of which they are 
the centre. Other novels of Sir Walter 
Scott’s might readily be named in which 
the unrestrained violence of human pas- 
sions leads through a series of more star- 
tling and tumultuous incidents to more 
tragic and terrible results. But the hero- 
ines of these are usually swept along upon 
the storm, doing little or nothing to direct 
its course or mitigate its horrors. In “ Rob 
Roy,” “ Peveril of the Peak,” and “ Wood- 
stock ” they are the predominant and de- 
cisive influence in the whole story; and 
they become so in virtue of their recogniz- 
ing the truth that love is only entitled toa 
share even of a woman’s existence; that 
other obligations may exist alongside of 
it, which in certain cases are entitled to 
precedence; and that in giving away her 
heart she has not given away her whole 
self. I am very far from meaning either 
that women of this stamp are so uncom- 
mon in real life that the sex stands in 
urgent need of such a lesson as is read to 
them in these two works of fiction, or that 
Scott is the only writer who has tried to 
Gelineate such characters. But I think he 
is almost the only great English writer 
who has been perfectly successful in the 
attempt, and in showing that a woman of 
this balanced nature may be made su- 
premely and thrillingly interesting, even 
as the heroine of a love-story. It was 
evidently Scott’s intention to contrast 
these characters with others which are 
usually considered better adapted to the 
novelist’s requirements ; and this he has 
done, generally speaking, in separate 
works. But in “ Peveril of the Peak” we 
have them both together, Alice Bridge- 
north and Fenella, whom it has rather 
been the fashion to pronounce the more 
interesting of the two. Perhaps some por- 
tion of the reading public may be induced 
to reconsider the justice of this verdict. 
Minna Troii is a less striking illustra- 
tion of the same principle of action; and 
she differs from Diana Vernon, Alice Lee, 
and Alice Bridgenorth, in the nature of 
the motive by which her conduct is deter- 
mined. She has been as deeply attached 
to the disguised pirate Cleveland as were 
either of the others to Osbaldistone, Pev- 
veril, or Everard; she is willing to pledge 
her troth to him, and to hold out hopes 
that if he returns to Zetland “at the head 
of a gallant fleet ” her father, whose family 
pride must otherwise be a fatal obstacle, 
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might consent to their union. She identi- 
fies him with men of the stamp of Francis 
Drake and Paul Jones, corresponding 
rather to privateers than pirates, and be- 
lieves that he is making war upon the 
Spaniards as an avenger of their tyranny 
and barbarity. Many girls would have 
forced themselves to go on believing this, 
even after they had seen the pirate crew. 
But Minna would not be false to herself for 
a single moment. She knew now what 
Cleveland was, and that he had taken ad- 
vantage of her inexperience to make her 
think him what he was not. She dis- 
misses him forever, refusing to hold out 
the slightest hope that even if he obtains 
a pardon and distinguishes himself in the 
king’s service she will ever see him again. 
With Minna itis a question of self-respect. 
She cannot pardon the man by whom she 
has been deceived or ally herself with one 
who has ever led such a life as-he has 
done. This is entirely her own doing. 
Her father has never been appealed to, 
She is actuated by no sense of duty 
towards Cleveland, nor could she be. It 
is offended dignity and delicacy, shame at 
having been the dupe of her own imagina- 
tion, and the impossibility of overcoming 
the shock inflicted on her by discovery of 
the truth which combine to turn Minna 
Troil from the man who has ruined her 
happiness. The situation only bears a 
general resemblance to those with which 
it has here been connected. But there 
are heroines in the Waverley Novels who 
would have had no such scruples; and 
in Minna, different as she is from the 
other examples I have selected, we still 
see what we see in them — principle tri- 
umphant over passion, and the heroine 
herself all the more interesting because 
of it. 

Some-of Scott’s heroines are little better 
than walking ladies, as some of his heroes 
are little better than walking gentlemen. 
Others stand out in bold relief, so as to 
be immediately and universally appre- 
ciated. But between the two extremes 
may be found several, I think, to whom 
justice is but rarely done, though it is evi- 
dent that Scott has exerted all his powers 
on them, and though as delineations of 
character they are perhaps among his very 
best. In this class I should certainly place 
two out of the three cescribed in this arti- 
cle. Iam not sure that Minna Troil ought 
to have been one of the three; but if she 
was introduced at all it must have been in 
the present company; and she is surely too 
popular a heroine with too marked a char- 
acter to have been passed over altogether. 
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From The Sunday Magazine. 
AMELIA OPIE. 


PART IL. 
LATER LIFE. 


THE married life of Mrs. Opie was 
brief but happy—it barely reached to 
nine years. With the death of her painter- 
husband, the one tie that bound her to 
London was broken, and the childless wife 
was free to return to Norwich and take 
up again the daughterly duties from which 
she had been drawn by her marriage. 
Little time must have been lost in arrang- 
ing her affairs and preparing to return to 
the home of her youth, for although her 
husband’s death did not take place till 
April, 1807, by July of the same year we 
find her settled again in her father’s 
house. 

Probably the renewal of the old duties, 
and the fuller fellowship she again en- 
joyed with her beloved father, helped to 
soothe sorrow for the loss of a husband to 
whom she had been so warmly attached, 
and of whose genius she was so proud. 
That brief but brilliant married life in 
London probably now appeared like a 
quickly vanished dream. 

Her affection for her father, which had 
only been able to express itself in service 
during periodic visits to the old home, 
could now be consecrated to the con- 
genial task of solacing his declining days. 
For the next eighteen years, until Dr. 
Alderson’s death in 1825 —a period just 
double the length of her married life — 
the devoted daughter was thus occupied. 
This was the duty that stood first, but it 
left time to continue literary pursuits 
which had been commenced before, but 
carried on with more assiduity, because 
of increased need, during her married life 
in London, In the year following her 
going back to Norwich, she published a 
volume of poetry, called “ The Warrior’s 
Return and other Poems,” in the preface 
to which she says, “ The poems which 
compose this little volume were written, 
with two or three exceptions, several years 
ago, and to arrange and fit them for pub- 
lication has been the amusement of many 
hours of retirement.” This, with the 
publication of her husband’s “ Lectures 
on Painting,” to which she prefixed a me- 
moir, were the first occupations of her 
widowed life. She probably found her- 


self able to do this, though not yet suffi- 
ciently composed to produce imaginative 
work, in the form either of prose or po- 
etry. 

Jn August, 1809, her friend, Lady 
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Charleville wrote to her, urging her to 
“ begin a good, long, Clarissa-like novel ; 
you have principles and fancy to compose 
an elevating and interesting work, and a 
knowledge of the manners of the world, 
which Richardson wanted. Write now 
all the summer, and let there be no epi- 
sodes, no underplot; but give me a char- 
acter acting and developing itself under a 
variety of circumstances, to interest my 
feelings and exert my understanding, and 
set her feet on English ground; and let 
us not have mystic notions or Asiatic 
refinements to perplex our intellects, too 
well braced by the northern temperature 
to sympathize with mysteries, embroid- 
eries, and odors, or start at every creak- 
ing hinge in an old castle. Miss Owenson, 
whom I saw in Dublin, tells me she is 
writing a Hindostan tale. Let’s keep 
plain English for yours.” Advice excel- 
lent in itself, which a good many present- 
day novelists might ponder with advan- 
tage, and showing at the same time the 
opinion of at least one of Mrs. Opie’s 
friends as to her capacity for the writing 
of fiction. 

A year later, in the spring of 1810, she 
seems to have paid her first visit, since 
her husband’s death, to London, and from 
this time an annual one to town became a 
part of the regular programme of her 
life. The letters to various friends, in 
which these visits and the persons she met 
are described, are of great value, since in 
very graphic style they introduce us to 
people and manners which are fast reced- 
ing from view and becoming a part of 
history. These letters are as vivid and 
as full of the atmosphere of the time as the 
writings of Thackeray of those he de- 
scribed ; and since Mrs. Opie was a great 
favorite in society, and, if truth be told, a 
fashionable and charming young widow 
whose many accomplishments made her a 
welcome guest in very select circles, her 
letters open doors which are usually 
closed to all but fashionable, or wealthy, 
or noble, or distinguished folk. A few 
brief extracts are all that can here be 
given of this correspondence. 

On the first of these visits to London 
(1810), she was present at a dinner-party 
at Lady Elizabeth Whitbread’s the day 
after the removal of Sir Francis Burdett 
to the Tower. Forcible entrance had 
been got, by means of the speaker’s war- 
rant, into Sir Francis’s house — which 
had previously been barricaded in order 
to resist what Burdett considered an un- 
just sentence. Mrs, Opie went to the 
dinner quite expecting to hear the arrest 
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discussed; she says: “I was, however, 
disappointed, and learned to believe that 
members of Parliament hear too much of 
state matters when there to wish to dis- 
cuss them in their hours of relaxation ; 
as the only allusion made to the event 
of the preceding day was this : The master 
of the house found it a difficult, and for 
some time an impossible task to open 
the hard rind of an immense shaddock 
which stood before him, and said he must 
give it up in despair. ‘He had better 
send for the speaker’s warrant,’ said one 
of the guests; but this observation was 
not heard, therefore it led to nothing.” 

In 1813 Mrs. Opie was present at a 
soirée given by Madame de Staél, attended 
by the &/zte of London society. She says: 
Madame de Staél “at length produced 
a portrait in miniature of her favorite, 
painted in profile, and when it had gone 
round the greater part of the circle she 
put it into the hand of Sir Henry Engle- 
field, well known as a man of virtue, 
science, and taste for the fine arts, and 
while she stood by the side of the chair 
on which he was indolently lounging, she 
evidently awaited with much anxiety the 
result of his examination. Carefully and 
long did he examine the painting, and 
then holding it up to the light which hung 
near him, he observed with a slow, distinct 
utterance, and in rather loud voice: ‘he 
is like a ferocious sheep ;’ on which, utter- 
ing an exclamation of justly indignant 
surprise, Madame de Staél snatched the 
miniature from him and turned hastily 
away. I turned away also, for I could not 
help smiling, because, though displeased 
at Sir Henry’s want of courtesy, I felt the 
truth of the remark; for 7 had examined 
the picture and seen with no admiring eye 
the long, projecting nose, and the reced- 
ing chin, so truly the profile of a sheep; 
the eye, too, was black, but it did not, like 
a sheep’s eye, resemble a blockhead when 
seen sideways; on the contrary, it was 
bright and Piercing, as a friend would have 
said ; but it was easy for an enemy of the 
Swedish prince (and such I concluded Sir 
Henry was) to have called the expression 
ferocious.” 

In a letter to her father in 1814, she 
says: “On Sunday C. breakfasted with 
me and we went to Bedford Chapel to 
hear Sydney Smith preach; Mrs. H.C. 
saw us in the aisle and took us into her 
pew. We had an excellent sermon, but 
entre nous | saw C. nearly asleep several 
times. She said she liked the sermon ex- 
ceedingly, but I am sure she did not hear 
some fine parts.” 
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Here is her account of a meeting with 
Dr. Thomas Brown: “I joined them (that 
is, Lady Cook and Spurzheim the craniol- 
ogist), and he (Spurzheim) was explaining 
to me his ideas of the brain, when my 
ideas were distracted, and my brain ren- 
dered wool-gathering, by the arrival, not 
of avery large importation of clever men 
and women, but of Dr. Brown, ¢he Dr. 
Brown, professor and lecturer on moral 
philosophy, the successor of Dugald Stew- 
art, the Edinburgh Reviewer, and the re- 
condite reviewer of Mrs. Opie, in the first 
number of that celebrated work.... I 
did contrive to say civil things to Dr. 
Brown, but the wonder of the crowd, and 
the persons who sucked us all into their 
vortex, were Professor Spurzheim and 
Lady M. Shepkerd. Her ladyship fairly 
threw down the gauntlet, aad was as lumi- 
nous, as deep, as clever in her observa- 
tions and questions, and her display of 
previous knowledge of Gall’s theory and 
Hartley’s, as any professor could have 
been; and convinced me, at least, that 
what Mr. Tierney said of Lady Mary — 
she was almost the best metaphysician he 
ever knew, and the most logical woman, 
by far, he ever met with — was probably 
right. The professor looked alarmed and 
put on his pins; Lady Mary began her 
dialogue at ten, andit was not over at a 
little past twelve.” 

Intellectual women are too often sup- 
posed to be a specialty of our own time; 
it is clear from this that they had their 
progenitors in the earliest years of the 
century. 

These extracts from her letters show 
the kind of society in which, during her 
annual visits to London, Mrs. Opie moved, 
and where she both gave and received 
pleasure. Long years afterwards, when 
she had joined the Society of Friends, in 
a paper published in Zait’s Magazine, 
she acknowledges the pleasure without 
any reserve. “ Yet I fear I have not said 
much in favor of those gay and busy 
scenes in which I once moved, by confess- 
ing myself so highly gratified by what I 
have been describing; still I cannot re- 
tract my words; pleased and grateful I 
was —it might, perhaps, be a weakness in 
me to feel so, but I cannot be so disingen- 
uous as not to own it to its full extent.” 

Thus her life flowed on — the Norwich 
part of it occupied with devotion to her 
father and the production of a few works 
both in prose and verse — until the year 
1814, when a great change came over her 
mind and heart. In that year she left the 
Unitarians. She does not appear ever to 
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have been in actual communion with that | “I have a mind, my dear friend, to write 


body, so say her friends, but then it must 
be remembered that the Unitarians lay 
far less stress on membership or partici- 
pation in the communion than do Trinita- 
rians. Whilst in Norwich she attended 
the Octagon Chapel, although during her 
visits to London she worshipped in the 
Church of England. Her fashionable sur- 
roundings in town probably led tothis. I 
rather fancy from her constant attendance 
at the Unitarian Chapel in Norwich, and 
her close friendship with Mrs. William 
Taylor, the wife of the minister, that she 
must be described as originally a Unita- 
rian. 

Norwich was for many years a strong- 
hold both of Unitarians and Quakers. 
_ Remarkable persons have been there asso- 
ciated with both these bodies. Of the 
former may be mentioned Dr. Sayers, the 
Martineaus, and Wm. Taylor; of the lat- 
ter, Joseph John and Elizabeth Gurney. 
For many years her father and herself had 
been friendly with many members of the 
Society of Friends. She had been ac- 
quainted with Elizabeth Gurney, who 
afterwards became Mrs. Fry, and paid her 
a visit on the occasion of her marriage. 
Her father, Dr. Alderson, often visited 
the Gurneys at Earlham, whilst Elizabeth 
Gurney tells in her diary of a pleasant time 
in which she called on Mrs. Siddons, Dr. 
Batty, Mrs. Twiss, “and in the evening 
Mr. Opie, Amelia, and I went to the con- 
cert.” It is strange to hear of a young 
Quakeress calling on an actress and wind- 
ing up the day at a concert! With Mrs. 
Opie’s return to Norwich after her hus- 
band’s death, the early intimacy with the 
Earlham family was resumed, and to it 
was due the great change in her spiritual 
thought and feeling. Quakerism was rep- 
resented in very beautiful forms in the 
Gurneys, and their delightful home at 
Earlham near Norwich, the birthplace of 
many a philanthropic and godly enterprise. 
And to J. J. Gurney is probably due the 
change of Mrs. Opie, not only from Unita- 
rianism to Quakerism — that would have 
been comparatively unimportant as any 
mere change of view is— but from the 
life which she before led — moral, useful, 
but fashionable, to one with higher ob- 
jects and deeper springs of peace. He 
addressed her in two letters, which have 
been preserved to us and which are mod- 
els of what such letters should be — calm, 
fair, earnest, but absolutely free from 
“cant,” which spoils so much both of re- 
ligious speech and correspondence. Here 
is the greater part of the first of these: 





to thee a letier; this is all the apology I 
offer for the intrusion. There are two or 
three things I wish to say to thee: the 
first is, that I remember with true pleas- 
ure thy affectionate conduct to us all dur- 
ing the last few months of affliction. It 
has been like that of a sister, and has 
been prized by us, I trust, as it ought to 
be; however thou mayst be engaged in 
the gay whirlpool of London life, rest 
assured, therefore, thou art not forgotten 
by thy retired friends at Earlham. I thank 
thee for thy last note, which is an instruc- 
tive inmate of my pocket-book since it 
bespeaks a fender conscience. Wilt thee 
pardon thy friend if he tell thee that he 
greatly admires this tenderness of con- 
science with regard to all thou sayest of 
others? It appears to him that thy mind 
is particularly alive to the duties of Chris- 
tian charity, and he now wishes to express 
his desire that the same fear (shall he call 
it ‘ godly fear ’?) may attend thee in all thy 
communications with the world. 

“* To leave the third person: I will refer 
to two texts, ‘ Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this —to 
keep one’s self uxspotted from the world ;’ 
and again, ‘ Be ye not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your minds, that ye may know what 
is the good, acceptable, and perfect will of 
God.’ Now, what will thou say to me? 
Perhaps thou wilt say that thy countrified, 
drab-coated, methodistical friend krows 
nothing of ‘the world,’ misinterprets the 
meaning of the Apostle, and is frightened 
by the bugbear of a name, as a chiid is of 
a ghost. 

“ There may be some truth in these 
observations of thine, and I must allow 
that the world is not idolatrous now as it 
was then ; and again, that we all alike are 
citizens of the world, and there is no de- 
partment of it which is not tinctured with 
evil. But I refer particularly to the fash- 
ionable world, of which I am apt to enter- 
tain two notions —the first, that there is 
much in it of veal evil, the second, that 
there is much also in it which, though 
not evil in itself, yet has a decided ten- 
dency to produce forgetfulness of God, 
and thus to generate evil indirectly. On 
the other hand, there is little in it, per- 
haps, which is positively good. 

“ With regard to the apostolic precepts ; 
perhaps they intimate that there are two 
spirits or dispositions moving amongst 
mankind; the one celestial, leading to 
good ; the other terrestrial, leading to evil ; 
perhaps they are meant to warn us, not 
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literally against the world, but against @ 
worldly spirit. Now I will close my 
grave remarks by saying, that it is my 
earnest desire both for thee and myseif, 
that we may be redeemed from a wor/dly 
spirit, and that in our communications 
with the world, whether fashionable, com- 
mercial, or commonplace, we may be en- 
abled simply to follow an unerring guide 
within us, which will assuredly inform us, 
if we will but wait for direction, what to 
touch and what to shrink from, what to 
follow and what to eschew. Do not be 
angry with me; write me a letter, and 
farewell in every sense.of the word.” 

In the second letter he grapples with 
what he knew would be the special diffi- 
culty of a woman so “universally iked, 
admired, and flattered,” as was Mrs. Opie. 
It concludes thus: “ Thou wilt observe, 
my dear friend, that I have underscored 
the words ‘liked,’ ‘flattered,’ and ‘ad- 
mired.’ It is because I know thou art so; 
and unless thou art of a very different 
complexion to thy friend, I am satisfied 
it must afford no small temptation to thee, 
and require, on thy part, the utmost stretch 
of watchfulness. I really should like to 
know how thy mind was affected by Lady 
B’s day-masquerade. Because I am sure 
that if I could sing and converse in that 
way, and procure all manner of favor and 
applause from innumerable lords and 
ladies, I should be vain as a peacock there- 
upon. Now I confess if thou art vain, 
thy vanity does not show itself ; but it may 
be there is some lurking particle of it in 
the bottom of thy heart which may put 
thee to some trouble. But mind, I do not 
want to draw thee into confession.” 

Mrs. Opie’s replies to these letters have 
not been preserved, or, at all events, we 
have not met with them. It would have 
been very interesting to see how she re- 
ceived such faithful advice, and by what 
steps she was led to yield thereto. Doubt- 
less a great force in this matter was the 
altogether beautiful, Christ-like spirit and 
character of the writer — “a living epistle 
known and read of all men” who came 
within the range of his influence. The 
change thus brought about in Mrs. Opie 
was in the inward spirit rather than in the 
outward form or aspects of her life. She 
still paid her annual visit to London, and 
found delight in intercourse with many of 
the illustrious people into whose society 
she had the entrée. Two years after her 
accession to the Society of Friends she 
was in town and met Sir Walter Scott, of 
whom she speaks with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, even of his personal appearance ; 





so that, when later in the year on a visit 
to Edinburgh, she eagerly told everybody 
who would listen of her meeting in London 
with the “ Wizard of the North.” On prais- 
ing the beauty of his countenance under 
strong excitement, and the fire of his blue- 
grey eye, Dr. Brown interrupted her with 
“ Nay, nay, Mrs. Opie, do not go on with 
these flights of fancy ; the face is nothing . 
but a roast beef and plum pudding face, 
say what you will.” 

In 1820 her father was taken with a 
serious illness and went to London, ac- 
companied by his daughter, for medical 
advice. On their journey home a serious 
accident befeil the coach, of which, at the 
time, Dr. Alderson was unaware; but on 
hearing of it afterwards, on their arrival 
in Norwich, he exclaimed: “I have been 
mercifully spared, my dear child, and I 
wonder why?” As under the influence 
of Mr. Gurney, religion deepened its roots 
in his heart, he said: “ Oh! my dear child, 
I know now why I was spared.” 

In spite of the great claims on her time 
made by her father’s illness, she continued 
her literary work. Two years after that 
illness began, she published “ Madeline,” 
the last of her novels, a great favorite of 
Robert Southey’s, who said: “ The tale is 
beautifully told and everywhere true to 
nature.” This was followed by “ Lying, 
in all its Branches,” in which each sort of 
lie was illustrated bya simple tale. This 
book was widely read both in this country 
and America, and is said to have done real 
good. Up till now, she had only been an 
attendant at the meetings of the Friends ; 
but now she screwed up her courage to 
seek full membership in that Society. One 
of the difficulties which had stood in the 
way was “the plain language” adopted 
by the Friends. Writing to Mrs. Fry on 
the 3rd of February, 1824, she tells her 
that “on the fourteenth of the preceding 
month, she had, after much anxious con- 
sideration and indecision, decided to act 
without delay, according to the dictates of 
her conscience, and that a gentleman, a 
stranger, chancing to come and call on 
her that morning, she spoke ‘the plain 
language’ to him, and had continued to 
do so ever since.” She was received into 
full membership on August 11, 1825, the 
year in which the second great sorrow of 
her life came upon her — the loss of her 
beloved father. 

Her time was now free for literary work 
and the various philanthropic schemes in 
which she felt an interest, and for travel, 
of which she was very fond. It is inter- 
esting to notice the change wrought by the 
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new spiritual influence on her heart, as it 
comes out in her letters and diary. There 
is the old vivacity, the old interest in men 
and women, in nature and art; but a 
deeper undertone of feeling. I rather 
suspect that the ideal Quakeress must be 
born in the Society. The two character- 
istics I have noted come out in the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter written in 
Paris in 1829: “Here I have been six 
weeks! I came for four, but how could 
I quit this deau Paris, et les aimables 
Parisiens, gue fai trouvés ici? Dear 
friend, were I not, as I hope, too old to 
have my head turned, I think it would have 
been turned here by all the attractions 
and flatteries I have received; but it was 
humbling, in some measure, to find I was 
courted for my fast, not my recent writ- 
ings. The latter are not in the French 
style; I fear I must own that their moral 
standard is not as high as ours; but there 
are here, I fully believe, men and women, 
too, holy enough to save the city.” Dur- 
ing this and succeeding visits to Paris she 
met Humboldt, Cuvier, David the painter, 
Lafayette, the Duchess de Broglie, Ma- 
dame de Genlis, Goethe, and many other 
distinguished people. This was in the 
troublous times in Paris, of which she 
gives a vivid picture. 

In 1832 Mrs. Opie gave up housekeep- 
ing that she might be more free to move 
about as she desired. Among other jour- 
neys she took one to Cornwall to see her 
husband’s relatives, and another to Scot- 
land. In 1835 she took a long tour through 
Belgium, and then settled down in Nor- 
wich, where she took apartments at Lady 
Lane, rendered attractive and beautiful 
by many pictures from her husband’s pen- 
cil. Here she received a constant succes- 
sion of visitors, and indeed became one 
of the attractions of the old cathedral 
city. Her time was spent in writing for 
various magazines, in correspondence 
with her many friends, and in what had 
from earliest days been a favorite occu- 
pation — attending the Assize Courts. So 
the days flew on, her mind full of interest 
in all that was occurring in the great world, 
and her pen ever busy inditing words of 
comfort and counsel. Now and again she 
moved up to London and saw friends of 
the olden time. We hear of her meeting 
Lord Brougham, Sydney Smith, O’Con- 
nell, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and others. 
At the Norwich Assizes in 1844 a curious 
incident happened to her. “ Whilst talk- 
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ing in the judge’s room with Baron Alder 
son and the high sheriff, Sir E. asked 
how I was going home. On which the 
high sheriff, seizing my hand, exclaimed: 
‘Oh, she shall go with us; we will take 
herhome.’ And the judge said ‘ Yes! let 
us take her!’ I resisted. Sir Edward 
said : ‘ Come, brother Opie,’ as he tucked 
me under his arm, the high sheriff led the 
way, and into the carriage I jumped, 
ashamed but pleased. I sat by my cousin, 
and the astonished chaplain sat opposite 
the judge, wendering and laughing. We 
set the judge down first, then the high 
sheriff set me down. Little did I think I 
should ever ride behind four horses.” 

Her love of fun, her merry laugh, her 
ready repartée made people forget that she 
had passed the three score years and ten, 
Even in her old age she used to send val- 
entines to her young friends, and delighted 
to mystify them as to whence they came. 
In January, 1847, her dear friend J. J. 
Gurney died, and she says: “ I do so dread 
the convincing myself whea I go out, that 
there is one whom, if I look for him, I 
shall never, zever find. But no more of 
that, I can’t bear it.” 

In 1848 she moved into a house of her 
own in Castle Meadow. She could still 
move about, though, on account of lame- 
ness, with difficulty. At the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 she was one of the few 
privileged persons who, on account of age 
or infirmity, required chairs, and were ad- 
mitted an hour before the usual time. 
Amongst these was Miss Berry, a very 
old acquaintance, also in a wheel-chair. 
Mrs. Opie’s chair attracted the notice of 
her friend—the wheels had a coating 
of india-rubber and sprang forward at a 
touch. Miss Berry exclaimed, “ Where 
did you get that chair, Mrs. Opie? I quite 
envy it!” On which Mrs. Opie playfully 
suggested a chair-race. But old age and 
its accompanying weakness gradually 
came on. Little by little she was obliged 
to give up her journeys to the old scenes, 
her writing, her letters; the ties of earth 
were gradually weakened, and on Friday, 
the 2nd December, 1853, at the advanced 
age of eighty-four, she breathed her last. 
A week later all that was mortal of her 
was interred in the Friends’ burying- 
ground at the Gildencroft, Norwich. Be- 
neath an elm-tree that overshadows the 
wall may be found a small slab bearing 
the names of James Alderson and Amelia 
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AB-DEL-KADER’S FAVORITE RESORT. 


From The Spectator. 
AB-DEL-KADER’S FAVORITE RESORT. 


“One half of the world never knows 
how the other half lives,” isa saying we 
all know; but can one half of the world 
imagine how the sun shines on the other 
half? came into my mind the other day 
when I was watching the yellow heavy fog 
in London, and remembering the glitter- 
ing, shining air of Algeria. 

Most people know something about 
Algiers, with its blue bay, and white 
mosques, and curious Arab town, climb- 
ing as it were up the rock behind the 
French quarter; but Medeah (Ab-del-Ka- 
der’s favorite place) is, I find, scarcely 
known. We heard of it first of all when 
we were staying at Blidah, a dear little bit 
of world nestling at the feet of the Lesser 
Atlas Mountains, which has several times 
been destroyed by earthquakes; but the 
Arabs love it so dearly, that their first 
work has always been to rebuild it. In 
1825, one earthquake lasted five days, and 
seven thousand people were killed; but 
since 1830, no really severe shock has 
been felt. It is so beautiful, that Mo- 
hammed-ben-Yussef, a great Marabout 
voyageur, wrote of it: ‘On vous appelle 
une petite ville; et moi, je vous appelle 
une petite rose.” This little rose has six 
gates, and before each gate is an open 
green space; in the centre of the town is 
a large Place, where the band plays, and 
the Chasseurs d’Afrique, in their blue 
jackets, and the gay French people and 
the stately Arabs, all meet. Generally 
English visitors consider that visiting the 
great stables and the wonderful Orangery 
at Blidah is enough, that then they have 
“done” the country; sometimes a few, 
more energetically inclined, drive three 
miles up the Pass of Les Gorges de la 
Chiffa, to visit the celebrated monkeys, 
and then return; but few, very few, I be- 
lieve, do as we did, and drive through the 
entire pass, remaining a night at Me- 
deah. Our landlord at the Hétel Geronde 
entreated us not to dream of such a foolish 
expedition. “To the Ruisseau and back 
would be quite far enough. The accom- 
modation would not be comfortable. No 
English ever go there. And for ladies — 
and ladies alone!” 

But we decided that for one night it 
could not very much matter; so we hired 
a carriage and a pair of strong horses, and 
we took a large basket of eatables, and the 
next morning we started quite early, clat- 
tering down the street and out of one of 
the gates, feeling very much like a couple 
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of children escaped from school, and that 
we meant to enjoy ourselves to our hearts’ 
content. The very air seemed to under- 
stand our pleasure, for sweet scents of 
orange-blossom came wafting to us, and 
great eucalyptus-trees waved their 
branches over our heads. Presently we 
turned, as if we were going to take the 
Lesser Atlas Mountains by storm, for the 
head of the pass is so narrow, that until 
you are quite close to it, you see no road. 
As soon as the pass is fairly entered, the 
road ascends, and the mountains seem to 
draw nearer and nearer, as if they dared 
one to approach too closely. Enormous 
rocks, of crimson, black, and yellow, with 
great strata of marble running through 
them, stand up high above you, while be- 
low you the coloring is so vivid and so 
intense, that it is like some beautiful 
music set in a sweet, unfading harmony. 
Wild olive-trees, caroubas, aloes, oak, 
cork, almond, arbutus, cistus, myrtles, 
tree coronella, broom, heather, yellow jas- 
mine, and great bushes of lavender run 
straight down to the river Chiffa, which 
flows along in a bed of crimson oleandars. 
On the other side of the Chiffa is a for- 
est of chestnuts, and behind the chest- 
nuts rise the stately Djebel Nadar Moun- 
tains. It was in 1855 that the French 
determined to make this pass ; before that 
time there was only a very rough bridle- 
path leading to Medeah. It was a dan- 
gerous undertaking, for the engineers had 
two sets of enemies watching and attack- 
ing them. The Arabs, of course, were 
one; but they were not nearly as trouble- 
some as the other, the wild monkeys, who, 
in their fashion of warfare, rolled down 
great stones upon the workers, often kill- 
ing them. 

The Ruisseau des Singes is now a little 
inn; but once it was the settlement of a 
poor Swiss colonist, whom the monkeys 
settled in their own minds should be boy- 
cotted. So they carried off his fruit, his 
cinchona, and his coffee, till at last he had 
nothing left, and he was simply obliged 
to leave also. This is the spot most trav- 
ellers reach and fancy they have done the 
pass; but they who would see the full 
grandeur should rest their horses, and 
then drive onwards and upwards. The 
Chiffa, by whose side the pass is entered, 
is so far away now, that only here and 
there do you catch a glimpse of a silver 
thread, to which a great precipice of rock 
goes down. The only living sight you 
see is a long thin line of white, bour- 
noused Arabs, now and again gliding over 
what we should have called inaccessible 
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rocks. The Arabs of these mountains are 
renowned for their valor, and the women 
for their beauty. They never leave this 
pass, but live in little low huts called gour- 
dis, made of loose stones, twigs, etc., and 
thatched with pampas ; when two or three 
are built near each other, they are called 
douaras, or villages. They are so cleverly 
arranged, that no one could imagine that 
that silent pass was simply swarming with 
its many tribes, and that at any moment 
you might be surrounded by this white- 
robed multitude. Once by the roadside 
we passed a dead jackal, and, four years 
before, a lion had been shot close to the 
road. Very near the end of the pass, you 
can see for one instant the dark Tombeau 
de la Chrétienne, while in front of you rise 
mountains the coloring of which glides 
from a pale dove-color to a bright Irish 
green. Medeah is not gained yet; for 
though it is built on the top of one of 
those mountains, you scarcely see it till 
you enter it. 

But though we had not reached Ab-del- 
Kader’s favorite place, we had unfortu- 
nately reached civilization, for cafés and 
settlements were dotted all over the 
mountain. Once, when we were baiting 
the horses, the French landlady came 
out and nodded her bright head to us. 
“Lonely? Oh dear no!” She did the 
work, and her husband was employed at a 
colonist’s hard by; and as for the Arabs, 
she kept them at a distance! “ Voila!” 
and she called up a big dog, who jumped 
upon her shoulders and fawned upon her. 
Suddenly she raised her hand: “ Arab!” 
she whispered. The dog’s face changed; 
he gave a sayage growl, and he rushed off, 
sniffing the ground, to hunt up the enemy. 
As the colonis.s train their dogs in this 
way, the Arabs naturally do the same, so 
very little intercourse is kept up between 
the two races. The road winds on zigzag 
up one of the mountains till the summit is 
reached, and then came the cry: “ Be- 
hold, madame, Medeah!” and a quaint 
Arab town, walled round and fastened by 
its many gates, came in view. It is 3,018 
feet above the sea, and the Arabs say that 
“ if illness comes in the morning, it always 
departs by the evening.” Spahis mounted 
on their milk-white horses were cantering 
all over the town; their deep crimson 
bournous, thrown gracefully over their 
shoulders, made a continual flashing of 
color. The horses, as proud-looking as 
their riders, arched their necks, pawed the 
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ground, and their tails nearly swept the 
ground. Groups of silent Arabs were 
embroidering cushions or slippers with the 
most delicate shades of silk, wound round 
their first toe, or else playing damma 
(backgammon); while others, more East- 
ern still, were lying quiet, doing nothing. 
Negresses dressed in blue and white Zaiks 
passed us by perpetually, nodding their 
kind, ugly faces to us. There is not much 
to-be seen in the town, but the situation 
is unrivalled. There are nothing but 
mountains round you, mountains of such 
brilliant beauty that you could not describe 
them. Some one once said it was as if 
a bit of heaven had been sent to earth; 
and so it was. Standing here, in his own 
country, my thoughts went back to that 
noble Arab chief who ended his useful life 
a few years ago in Damascus. Living 
here, surrounded by God’s most beautiful 
land, can we wonder that some of God’s 
most precious gifts, truth, humanity, and 
generosity, should have met so unflinch- 
ingly in Ab-del-Kader? He was the first 
Arab who discontinued the rule of behead- 
ing in warfare ; he showed mercy to the 
wounded; and those who fell into his 
hands fell into those of a generous con- 
queror. M. Fillias said of him, that “ war 
is at all times a savage game; but if ever 
war was legitimate, it was surely that 
waged by Ab-del-Kader, fighting in the 
name of God and his country.” 

As I waited outside the walls of the 
city, and watched that wonderful sun 
flooding and shining on the whole earth 
round me, I thought of another evening 
when the same sun shone down on a great 
army of many tribes rallying round one 
slight, small man. They fell on their 
faces to the ground before him, and swore 
on the Koran their most sacred oath of 
eternal fidelity to their religion and their 
country. And the mountains they loved 
so dearly, and for whose freedom they 
were banded together, shone in all their 
glittering beauty round them. 

One cannot bear to recall the victories 
and the defeats that must have made the 
pass ring with its fearful cries ; neither do 
I like to think of Ab-del-Kader’s impris- 
onment at Amboisse ; far rather would I 
remember Napoleon’s release of the cap- 
tive hero, and end my recollections of my 
visit to Medeah thinking of Ab-del-Kader’s 
simple Eastern pathos: “Others have 
overthrown me, and imprisoned me ; Louis 
Napoleon alone has conquered me.” 
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i ig 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its nerdy conven year. 
Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 
dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 
many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 


It presents in an inexpen- 


sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and peer Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire 


body 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Isving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiniriorms. 


‘*He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science, and bringing between the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.”— Christian at 

Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to —— up with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New-York Evangelist. 

“Tt holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“Unlike the majority of magazines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . It loses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — 7he Congregationalist, Boston, 

“ As it grows olderit grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
It is in the quantity and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“There may be some things better than THE LIv- 
ING AGE, but ifso we have not seenthem. . For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louts. 

“It is edited with rare discrimination and tact, and 
admirably combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys oi 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of mofey can be made than 
in subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.”— Hartford 
Courant. 

“For the amount of reading-watter contained the 
~— sao is extremely low.”= Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. ae 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The readers miss 
very little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
ofters a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

“It is one of the indispensable literary publications 
of the day. . To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — Buff 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“Tt maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.”— 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

“Ttsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“Tn this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 
It is indispensable.”"— Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. . 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 


“ Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 


subscriber will find himself in commana of the whole situation.” — Phil: 


adelphia Evening Bulletin.] 


For $10.50, Tue Lrvine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, Tur Liv- 
inG AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Extracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, cf 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the fcreign magazi ves and reviews being repub- 
lished. An,’ library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a — reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed ir the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European per! 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of. the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, scie~ce, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library tn itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer lbrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 
‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 


wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 
Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says :— 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tne Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churcliman, Richmond, says: — 
ent If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
XS 


The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 
“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 
m J is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
shed.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 
“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


epartment are represented on 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

** Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tac’, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
besi thoughts of the best writers whose impress ig 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 


tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 


The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 


indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection . 


of Littell’s Livinc Ace, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 
The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Living AcE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
pana Bp with them is be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 
“Tf one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectua: 


read regularly THe Livine AGE. 


The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THE Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The spa A 
“It is edite 
ly see 
monthly rivals. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says it és 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Guzette says itis 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature — sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 
« Whatever is not known and published by the edlt- 
ors of THE Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 
“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supere tion to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine AGg; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning ’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matte 
published in the United states.” 

The Courrer-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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